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The Fellowship Question at the /nstitute. 


IN his admirable ad- 
dress, printed in 
another column, 
the President of 
the Institute of 
Architects touched 
on one point which 
may be said in- 
fandum renovare 

“ dolorem; namely, 

the recently much-debated question as to what 

should be the true -qualification for election 
as a Fellow of the Institute, and what kind 
of honour the title of Fellow should really 
imply. The question is preluded and partly 
governed by another—why is the number of 
Fellows not on the increase, proportionally 
with the number of Associates ? One reason 
for this is of course very obvious. In the 
earler days of the Institute the Associates 
had no power of voting at all, and those 
who felt any interest in the affairs of 
the Institute and had any wish to influence 
them naturally were moved to seek election 
to the higher grade as soon as they were 
eligible. The extension of the franchise to 
the Associates (save and except as to the 
power of voting on any proposed changes in 
the by-laws), of course altered all this very 
much. It was a movement which we had 
always thought would be accompanied by as 
many disadvantages as advantages, so far as 
the higher interests of the Institute are con- 
cerned ; at the same time it was one which, 
in view of the extent of openly expressed 
dissatisfaction which led up to it, may be 
regarded as having been unavoidable; and 
it no doubt had the effect of pacifying the 
discontented and of increasing the general 
interest in and the average attendance at the 
meetings. The co-ordinate result, however, 
was that many members who would other- 
wise have sought election as Fellows became 
(uite content to remain as Associates; they 
had every ordinary privilege of membership 
except that of influencing changes in the 
by-laws, and probably many of them con- 
sidered, and consider now, that by becoming 
es they would be securing little 

advantage exce i 

subsite a ot 

é This argument, however, can only be fully 

applicable to those who are content to take 

always a somewhat modest and middle-class 
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kind of position in regard to the conduct of 
the affairs of the Institute. For the revised 
Charter still ordains that the President shall 
be either a Fellow or an Honorary Fellow, 
and that the Vice-Presidents can only be 
elected from the class of Fellows; and 
though there is nothing in the by-laws to 
forbid, in so many words, any proportion of 
Members of Council being Associates, as a 
matter of fact it is pretty certain that no 
large proportion of Associates ever will be 
elected to any one Council.* It appears 
therefore, that, tothose who have any ambition 
at all to distinguish themselves as members 
of the Institute the inducement to become a 
Fellow is still such as ought to be sufficient, 
and if a large proportion of Associates who 
are eligible for the Fellowship decline to seek 
it, one can only conclude that they are 
persons rather devoid of personal and public 
spirit. The President suggests that there 
would be more Fellows if there were any 
honour attached to being a Fellow ; but at 
all events, if the Fellowship is not an honour 
in itself in any special manner, it is the 
necessary road to the best honours the 
Institute has to bestow, and it seems to us 
that to any man of spirit this ought to be 
sufficient inducement, though we should be 
very willing to see other inducements added 
if possible. 

The question as to the method of admis- 
sion of Fellows is considered to be compli- 
cated by the fact that- examination for 
admission to the Associate class of members 
has now been rendered compulsory, and it 
is argued that under these circumstances 
election as a Fellow, when a candidate has 
attained the age and length of practice which 
entitle him to seek for election into this 
higher grade of membership, is rendered 
easier than election as an Associate, and 
that would-be Fellows are exempted from a 
practical test which is applied to would-be 
Associates. At first glance this. may seem 
an anomaly; the Institute in its revised 
Charter has indeed reserved the power of 
insisting on an examination for Fellowship 
after a certain date, and the President urges 
that this power should be put in exercise as 
soon as possible. But we doubt either the 
wisdom or the necessity of this course. It is 
not very likely that architects who have 





© The present Council includes twenty-two Fellows and 
two Associates, besides those Associates who are ¢. eficio 
members, as being Presidents of Allied Societies, 


attained a certain age and a certain position 
will be willing to submit themselves to an 
examination ; they will think the period for 
that has passed; and not unreasonably. A 
man who has been in practice for some time 
may claim to be judged by his executed 
works. The younger men who apply for 
admission as Associates have for the most 
part carried out no works of their own, and 
are in an altogether different position. They 
are preparing themselves to enter the pro- 
fession, and, according to the President's 
own suggestion, the object of their exami- 
nation at that stage is to a certain ex- 
tent preventive; it is to keep out those 
who evince no real earnestness or talent for 
architecture. The proper check in regard to 
the admission of Fellows should lie in a 
larger demand for satisfactory examples ot 
executed buildings, and a more rigorous 
critical examination of these; and this, we 
believe, the Council are rather disposed to 
insist upon. To apply the test of examina- 
tion to men of comparatively mature age 
who have been in practice for some time 
would be to adopt a course which we 
believe has never been taken in any other 
society at all analagous to the Institute. It 
may not be generally known among our 
readers that the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers have recently resolved on an ex- 
amination test for Associate members (refer- 
ence was made to it in their President's 
address on Tuesday last), and that they have 
been stimulated to this course by the example 
of the Institute of Architects. But they have 
said nothing as to any intention of instituting 
examinations for Fellowship; cardidates for 
that grade are accepted on the merit of their 
known works. And if we are rightly in- 
formed, the Institution of Civil Engineers 
adopts what some would consider the high- 
handed, but to our thinking very reasonable 
course, of dictating to candidates for member- 
ship, after inquiry concerning their status 
and work, into which class they shall seek 
entrance. This is a point worth the con- 
sideration of the Institute. 

It does not appear to us that Fellowship 
in the Institute of Architects can well be 
made a kind of special honour for dis- 
tinguished ability, any more than it is in the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. The Insti- 
tute is, in one aspect, a professional body 
concerned in mutual assistance in profes- 
sional matters, and in maintaining a high 
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standard of professional character and con- 
duct; and in that light a competent architect 
of high’ character has a right to expect 
election as a Fellow, even if be be not a man 
of genius. Some of those who recognise 
the reasonableness of this view wish that 
there should be a third or higher class of 
Fellows distinguished by some addition to 
the title, for which only men Séléctedby the 
Council for special gifts should be eligible. 
The establishment of such a system would, 
however, infallibly lead to a great deal 
of jealousy and ill-feeling, and would again 
be an.exception to the usual practice of any 
Society of similar nature. But there is 
another way of conferring distinction on 
Fellows who have manifested special ability, 
which is employed in the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and which might very well afford 
a hint to the Institute. The latter gives its 
annual gold medal to one distinguished 
person, either within or outside of its own 
body. But the Institution of Civil Engineers 
has the power to bestow certain medals every 
year upon various members who are con- 
sidered to have earned such distinction. 
At their opening meeting on Tuesday, for 
instance, “ Telford medals” were awarded 
to and received by several members of 
high standing in the engineering profes- 
sion, as the recognition of some special 
achievement, which was in each case men- 
tioned as the reason for awarding the medal. 
If it is desired to give some distinguishing 
mark of honour to Fellows of special genius 
or ability, this is a course which we suggest 
that the Institute might very well adopt, as 
the engineers have paid us the compliment 
of adopting from us the idea of examination 
for Associate membership. It would not 
entail any serious drain upon the funds of 
the Institute, for though some of the prizes 
to students are very suitably accompanied 
by a substantial gift in money, to assist 
them in pursuing their studies, such an 
addition would be both unnecessary and 
unsuitable in the case of awards to distin- 
guished men of standing ia the profession. 
The value of the medal would consist mainly 
in its character as a testimony honoris causd, 
and such a system would enable the Institute 
to give a special mark of honour to those 
who merited such a distinction, without the 
invidious process of creating a special class 
of members to be put over the heads of the 
other Fellows. We hope the suggestion will 
be thought worth consideration. 


= 
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PICKETING, 

HERE is no doubt that ’ public 
option is every year becoming 
more adverse to the system of 
picketing during strikes. This is 

not surprising, If there is dne thing more 

than another which the Englishman values 
it is personal liberty, freedom of thought, 
speech, and action. It is for this reason 
that he is so law-abiding, for he respects 
other persons’ liberty as well as his own. 
The common-sense of the average English- 
man is, therefore, justly offended at’ the 
practice .of picketing, which, under a ‘thin 
legal guise, is clearly seen to be a means af, 
oppression, a practice which limits the rightful 
freedom of individual Englishmen. We have 
not now to go back to old legal decisions, 
to what is called common law, to under- 
stand this subject, for the basis of the law is 
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tection of Property Act, 1875—the seventh 
section: “Every person,” it ‘runs, “who 
with a view to compel any other person to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which 
such other person has a legal right to do or 
abstain from doing wrongfully and ‘without 
legal violence. .... 2 Persistently follows 
such other person about from place to place ; 
or .... 4. Watches or besets the house or 
other place where such other person resides, 
or works, or carries on business, or happens 
ito be, or the approach to such house or 
place ; or, 5. Follows such other person with 
two or more persons in a disorderly manner 
in or through any street or road,” shall be 
liable to certain penalties. . Then the 
statute proceeds, “attending at or near 
the house or place where a_ person 
resides, or works, or carries on business, 
or happens to be, or the approach to such 
house or place, in order merely to obtain or 
communicate information, shall not be 
deemed as watching or besetting within the 
meaning of this section.” There is nothing 
to be said against the practical character of 
the enactment contained in the fifth sub-sec- 
tion, which may fairly be said to cover moles- 
tation by following through the streets. But 
it is equally clear that as regards the fourth 
sub-section, together with the exception, the 
same cannot be said. In_ practice, this 
enactment and its exception are absolutely 
contradictory, with the result that the excep- 
tion enables that to be done which it was 
the object of the main part of the statute to 
prevent. A crowd of fifty trades-unionists 
may stand round the gate of a factory, they 
may threaten those who are passing in; 
they may, under pretence of giving informa- 
tion, put on a pressure of an illegal kind, 
and their very presence may prevent dond- 
fide workmen, anxious to obtain something 
to do, from entering the yard. It is almost 
impossible with this “exception” in force to 
prevent undue pressure from being placed 
on those who are not strikers, Watching or 
besetting a house, says the statute, is illegal; 
attending at or near a house to obtain infor- 
mation, says the exception, is lawful. But 
the general public perfectly well knows that, 
under this exception, the very evils aimed at 
by the statute are permitted, and the public 
equally well knows that non-unionists and 
employers will not be on equal terms with 
unionists until collections of strikers at the 
gates of works where strikes are in progress 
are made illegal. 

It has been. said that the object of the 
exception. was to enable the officials of 
unions to see if men who were: receiving 
strike: pay. were also. obtaining wages 
from — their , employers. [tis quite 
conceivable that it may be reasonable 
also to allow’ unionists: to hand to ‘non- 
unionists printed information as to wages 
and so forth, with a view to alter. their 
opinions .and to induce them to join the 
strikers by reasonable persuasion: But the 
truth is: that the time has arrived when 
the assembling of more than two or. three 
strikers near the entrance to works in regard 
to which there is a strike should be made 
illegal. It is suggested in the book, the- 
title of which: is attached -to this ‘article,* 
that the ‘éxception ' sHiould be altered by 
allowing persons to assemble in order to 
give or to obtain information, if this does 





* “The Case Against Picketing.” By W. J. Saxby. 





now contained im the Conspiracy and Pro- 


‘ Limited, 2397. 


London: The Liberty Review Publishing Company, 
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not cause an obstruction on the highway 
This amendment would, we think, be futile 
It would not be difficult so to arrange that 
openings were made in the groups round the 
entrances, or that a certain amount of move. 
ment was kept up. Absolute prohibition of 
assemblies is necessary. Their only object 
is to intimidate workmen who are not on 
strike, they are not necessary for strikes 
conducted in a purely legal manner. Their 
abolition would not injure trades-unions, or 
affect strikes which were conducted on the 
principles which have been regarded by the 
public as fair and reasonable, It is true 
that the recent Labour Commission con- 
sidered that the existing law, if impartially 
and firmly administered, was sufficient to 
prevent picketing from going beyond the 
bounds of obtaining and giving information. 
But it is the very difficulty of administering 
the law as it now stands which condemns the 
exception upon which we have commented. 
Nor is their any sound and just reason why 
the assembling of strikers near entrances to 
works where a strike is in progress should be 
permitted. 
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THE ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF 

IRELAND. 

CONSIDERED ESPECIALLY IN RELATION To 
PRE-CONQUEST BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 
By Proressor BaLpwin Brown. 

VI. (Conciustion.)* 

N concluding this brief series of 
papers a word may be said on 
some questions of chronology. 
Such questions are not easily 

settled, yet the discussion of them cannot be 

avoided. It is acknowledged now by all who 
have made a study of the subject, that 

George Petrie and the earlier archzologists 

who followed in his footsteps were disposed 

to antedate Irish buildings, and would often 
speak of the sixth. and seventh centuries 
when we should rather say the tenth and 
eleventh, There would be no need to 
remind readers of this fact, were it not that 
a false impression may easily be spread 
abroad by a book that will be in the hands 
of most visitors to lreland—the 1896 edition 
of Murray's Handbook. ‘The editor of that 
guide, the special excellence of which does 
not reside in its antiquarian information, 
deals in his Introduction with the general 
chronology of Irish architecture in the 
manner prescribed by the present con- 
dition of knowledge on the subject, but 
in the text he sometimes. belies his priv- 
ciples by adopting an old-fashioned and 
discredited. scheme of datirig. Thus the 
reader who has-been taught in the Introduc- 
tipn the accepted view that the round towers 
do not date earlier than the end of the ninth 











.. © In the last paper (azfe, p. 322)“ late Norman altars 

should read “late Roman altars,” and “ Greville” “Gr- 
ville,” while the expression “Norman Duchy” give 
rather too definite a limit for the use of the chevron, whic! 
in that region of, France strays beyond the strict Norma” 
border line. In the previous paper (p. 299) an incidental 
statement about the-use of stone roofs was put tos absolutely 
The contrast in the writer's mind was-that between the 
double roofs of the North of France and, the single stone 
coverings of the south. Examples of the latter occur also 
in Scotland, as in the well-known example of Roslin 
Chapel. The ‘ordinary: medizeval: spire is, really one 
example of a .stone roof. It may be repeated hete that 
many of the peculiarities of krish structures may be founc 
illustrated in old Scottish or Welsh buildings, though the 
Irish examples lend themselves best to the purposes of the 
student, {The foregoing is Professor Baldwin Browns 
note, but we should add that the misprints refecred to 
the first sentence Srose from the author’s proof being 





returned too late for press. Ep.) 
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Fig. 33.—West Front of St. Caimin's Churc.1, 
Inniscaltra. 








century, is asked on p. 482 of the ‘ Guide” 
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Fig. 34—Chancel Arch of St. Caimin's, 
Inniscaltra. 


seems possible to fix an approximate era 


to believe that the examples at Kilmacduagh, | for a large class of single-celled or nave- 
Antrim, and Glendalough, belong to the | and-chancel churches represented by build- 


commencement of the seventh. Such state- | 
ments as that on p. 284, to the effect that the | 
“Cathedral” at Glendalough “is considered | 
to have been erected about the commence- 


ings like Killiney (fig. 12) St. Caimin’s, 
Inniscaltra, and the majority of the struc- 
tures on such sites as Monasterboice, 
Clonmacnois, and Glendalough. Dr. Petrie 


ment of the seventh century, probably by | thought Killiney and Trinity, Glendalough, 


Gobhan Saer, the great architect of that day, 
or the remark (p. 467) that St. Flannan’s— 
oratory at Killaloe is “said to have been 
built by St. Molua or St. Flannan” (that is, 
in the sixth or seventh century), are hardly | 
up to the standard of instruction we have 
learned to look for in the modern guide- book. 
Hence it may be well to refer in this place to 
some landmarks in the chronology of Irish 
buildings, for the fixing of which substantial 
evidence is available. 

As was suggested in a previous paper, 
some of the more primitive ecclesiastical 
structures may go back to an early age of 
Irish Christianity, but since the new religion | 
was imported into the land on its eastern 
side, it probably took some time to penetrate | 
to the remote parts of the western coasts and 
islands, so that the buildings there will 


not, as a whole, belong to the very earliest | 
time. From the first, St. Patrick and his) 


» | 


were seventh-century productions. We 
should be nearer the mark in placing them 
in the tenth or eleventh. This is pvinted 
to by a piece of literary evidence that seems 
to give a satisfactory result. We are told 
that a church was erected at Tomgraney, 
co. Clare, by a bishop who died in the 
year 964 A.D. Now, the chancel of 
Tomgraney, which lies among the hills 
above the southern end of Lough Derg, 
on the Shannon, is clearly of twelfth century 


| date, but the west front shows us a structure 


of carefully wrought polygonal masonry with 
a fine flat-headed doorway of the usual 
Cyclopean style. There need be no hesita- 


ition in placing this part of the building at 


the date indicated, viz., the middle of the 
tenth century, and this will give us a fixed 
point round which other 'examples may be 
grouped. Killiney and Trinity have similar 
doors, but the former is plastered internally, 


companions and successors were in touch | and the latter, as shown in fig. 14, has a wide 


with Gaul, and from this Romanised region 
the form of the arch may have been intro- 
duced at the comparatively remote period 
indicated by the oratory of Gallerus. Build- 
ings which show a great technical advance, 
but in which details are still primitive, may 
still be early, because, as we have seen, the 
Irish were from old-time practised and 
ingenious constructors in stone; while, on 
the other hand, primitive features may have 
heen retained to a comparatively late epoch, 
so that their appearance in a fabric is not 
in itself sufficient to place it early in the 
style. The Irish builders, for example, were 
evidently proud of their flat-headed Cyclopean 
doorways, and. retained them even when 
they were perfect masters of the construction 
of the arch. To take one illustration, if we 
look at it by itself, St. Columba’s House at 
Kells might well be of the date assigned to 
it, of about 800 a.p. When we note, however, 
its close resemblance to St. Flannan’s, 
Killaloe, and St. Kevin's, Glendalough, and 
discern in these last features that are 
certainly of much later date, the ascrip- 
tion seems more doubtful. The age of many 
of the smaller structures referred to’ in 
the foregoing notes will probably always 
remain uncertain, but on the other hand it 


|chancel arch of particularly good construc- 


ition. It is probably an eleventh: century 
| building, while Killiney may be earlier, as its 
chancel arch is comparatively rude. The 
‘church of “ Our Lady,” Glendalough, in spite 
of its door (fig. 17) is probably not an early 
example. 

Another indication of date is connected 
with the name of the famous Irish king, 
Brian Boruma, who lived at the end of the 
tenth and beginning of the eleventh century, 
and seems to have played much the same 
part in the architectural history of his country 
that Canute sustained a little later in 
‘England. In an interval of respite from the 
‘Danish inroads he set on foot a work of 


; 


'restoration, and, as we are told, “made up 
the churches and religious houses.” 

It is recorded that King Brian built a 
church at Killaloe, and also one on Innis- 
caltra, In both places there exist buildings 
that might, in part at any rate, belong to his 
time. At Inniscaltra—the “holy island” on 
Lough Derg—the principal church, known as 
St. Caimin’s (fig. 33) consists of a fairly 
spacious nave, constructed of irregular 
masonry, and lighted by primitive-looking, 
but not necessarily very early, windows in 
lthe south wall, and of a chancel built of 
‘ 

















Fig. 35.—West Door of St. Flannan’s Oratory, 
Killaloe. 


well-squared and fitted ashlar entered 
through a recessed arch, the piers of which 
have carved capitals and bases (fig. 34). 
The west door of the nave is evidently an 
insertion, and when the drawing of it given 
in Petrie’s book was made it had chevrons 
carved on the archivolt. The old opinion 
used to be that the nave is of very early 
date, while the chancel and west door were 
added by King Brian, the enriched capitals 
and bases of the chancel arch being hailed 
as among the first manifestations of Irish 
Romanesque. It is more probable, however, 
that what Brian built was the nave, while the 
more ornamental parts date about a century 
after his time. It is true that the chancel 
arch has no  chevrons (though this 
feature appeared on the west door) and it 
presents on the whole an early appearance. 
This is, however, discounted by the fact that 
enrichment of exactly the same kind occurs 
at Clonkeen in the adjoining county of 
Limerick, and there the chevron appears both 
in the arch and on the angle shafts. Lord 
Dunraven, who noted the resemblance to St. 
Caimin’s, has given a photograph of this on 
Plate cxix. of his second volume. This 
association, together with the excellence of 
the cutting and fitting of tie stones in the 
chancel walling is quite sufficient to bring 
the work at Inniscaltra down to the twelfth 
century. For the year 1007 both masonry 
and carving would be highly improbable, 
while the general fabric of the nave, though 
it might conceivably have been built before 
Brian's time, would be quite in character 
with his date. It is constructed, indeed, in 
much the same manner as the twelfth century 
church at Kilmalkedar. 

Turning to St. Flannan’s, Killaloe, we find 
a building (one with a double stone roof, 
C'" in. fig. 22) that might date at the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century, or even 
earlier, were it not for its western doorway, 
shown in fig. 35. There is no sign that this 
doorway is an insertion later than the fabric, 
though the present luxuriance of the ivy 
makes investigation of the point somewhat 
difficult. Petrie, who saw the surrounding 
masonry clearly, states that “there is no 
reason to believe it to be of later date than 
the other parts of the building,”* and if we 
accept it as original it must determine for us 
the epoch of the structure. It is a simple- 
looking enriched doorway, with jambsslightly 
inclined and recessed on the exterior for angle- 
shafts. The cap of one shaft has rudely-cut 
“Tonic” volutes, the other grotesque animal 





* “ Ecclesiastica Architecture of Ireland,” p. 275. 
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forms, and they carry a chamfered impost from 
which start archivolt mouldings consisting of 
quirked rounds and hollows in alternation. 
There is no association here with! the 
chevron, but the features of the doorway 
point to a date not much before the year 
1100. Before the chevron was introduced 
we find these mouldings constantly used 
for the enrichment of openings both in 
Normandy and England. Fig. 36 gives the 





Fig. 36—Penmon Priory, Anglesca : Section of 
Arch-m uldings to south door of Nave. 


form of them round a door of the Norman 
church of Penmon Priory, Anglesea, that is 
in some respects curiously like the door at 
Killaloe. It is highly improbable tlrat an 
architectural feature characteristic Sf the 
latter part of the eleventh century over 
the Norman architectural province, should 
have been invented independently half a 
century earlier in Ireland. The restoring 
work of Brian Boruma may have called into 
being not a few of the fabrics i the 
numerous churches which we now find in 
ruins on religious sites such as those men- 
tioned above, but the enriched doorways and 
chancel arches of the Irish Romanesque style 
date, at the least, about a century affer his 
time. We must remember that in Normandy 
itself the few buildings which, like~Bernay 
and Jumiéges, belong to the first half of the 
eleventh century, are exceedingly plain, while 
the various enrichments of the style come 
into use gradually at a subsequent date. 
Their earlier appearance, fully formed, in 
a distant part of what was to be the 
Norman architectural province, would be one 
ot those miracles which, as Robert Elsmere 
remarked, ‘do not happen.” It is no real 
answer to this argument to suggest that the 
originators of Irish Romanesque were in- 
fluenced not from Normandy but from some 
other part of the Continent that was further 
forward in the development of efiriched 
a*chitecture, for the abundant use ir Ireland 
of the specially Norman feature of the 
chevron proves it to belong really.to the 
Norman province. Possible non - Norman 
influences have been hinted at at the end of 
the last paper, but these were not, really 
formative of the style. ae 

A final word may be said on the special 
question stated at the opening of these papers. 
What assistance do Irish examples afford 
towards the solution of problems connected 
with pre-Conquest architecture in England? 
It may be taken as certain that the Teutonic 
invaders of this country did not bring with 
them any traditions of their own of stone 
building. In some of the churches of masonry 
that they erected after their conversion they 
were obviously copying Roman models ; but 
in others we fail to see anything Roman, 
either in plan or in elevation. Suchachurch 
as Escomb is only Roman in certain- details ; 
in general character it is entirely unclas- 
sical. In dealing in previous papers with 
the plans of early Irish oratories it was 
pointed out that they seem Yo have 
been evolved naturally in accordance with 
ecclesiastical needs, and not copied from any 


external models. The Saxons and Angles, 
if they had been left entirely to themselves, 
might have arrived independently at forms 
of much the same kind, The newly con- 
verted Teutons were not, however, let alone, 
for they had Irish wanderers going in and 
out among them in almost every part of the 
country, and these Irish had at their back a 
tradition of stone church building more than 
a century old. Since the early non-Roman 
churches of Saxon England do, as a fact, 
possess a general resemblance to those of 
Ireland, it is reasonable to suppose that this 
tradition exercised a certain influence in the 
planning of churches like Escomb. We have 
seen already, on the other hand, that the imita- 
tion of Celtic patterns did not proceed very far. 
Some characteristic Irish features were not 
adopted at all, while for some of the more 
pronounced elements of the Saxon style no 
Irish prototypes exist. Hence the general 
result of this comparison is to increase our 
respect for the individuality of our native 
Saxon designers and masons. Their work is 
not, of course, equal to that of the Irish. In 
construction and in ornament the Irish crafts- 
man showed a genius, both scientific and 
artistic, far in advance of anything with 
which we can credit our own forefathers. 

Still, Saxon buildings are not Roman 
buildings spoiled nor Irish spoiled, nor again 
a mere feeble mixture of both. The problems 
of pre-Conquest architecture remain as 
English problems, for, as far as we can at 
present see, Irish and Continental parallels 
do not contribute’ much to their elucidation. 
There is a peculiarity about some Saxon 
plans, to say nothing of Saxon details, that 
is in the highest degree interesting. Saxon 
architecture has its own individuality and 
its own elements of force. It is a produc- 
tion the very existence of which used a few 
years ago to be denied, but which we now 
see to be one of which we have no reason 
at all to be ashamed. 


— 
NOTES. 


A LETTER of much interest 
So den bool and importance was published 

in the 7imes a few days ago by 
Mr. Arthur B. Markham, of the Broadoaks 
Ironworks, Chesterfield. This letter has a 
bearing upon the entire attitude of Trades 
Unions to employers at the present moment. 
The charges which Mr. Markham brings 
against the Trades Unions of the present 
day are that they level down good men to 
the standard of bad, that they cause sense- 
less strikes which produce dislocation 
of trade and consequently foster foreign 
competition, that they restrict the pro- 
duction of machines and that they prevent 
a man from earning his living as an 
engineer unless he has served his time in 
the shops as a boy. Many facts are brought 
to substantiate these charges. We have 
over and over again pointed out that the 
trades union of the present day had ceased 
to be a means for the protection of the true 
interests of the working man, and had be- 
come aggressive in its action to employers 
and subversive of individuality in the work- 
man. This letter emphasises these allega- 
tions, and it shows, as has been often stated, 
that the greatest danger to English trade 
exists, not from the actual competition of 
the foreigner, but from the weakening of 
English trade in a competitive sense through 








the demands of the English workman. 


By an overwhelming majorit 

eee atch, the ratepayers of Manchester 
on Saturday last, rejected the 
City Council's Sewage Culvert scheme. (ut 
of about 90,000 ratepayers, only 20,528 
voted in favour of the scheme, while 49,069 
voted against it, and this after the City 
Council had issued a_ strongly-worded 
circular on the subject. It will be remem. 
bered that the Council adopted the scheme 
some months ago by an insufficient majority, 
but at a subsequent meeting it was passed 
by 71 votes against 3° As a result of the 
adverse decision of the ratepayers, the 


members of the | Rivers Committee, 
who brought forward the scheme, 
have resigned in a body, and the 


Council is placed in an awkward posi- 
tion. Meanwhile a still larger culvert is 
being advocated for conveying the crude 
sewage from all places within the watershed 
of the Mersey and the Awell, and part per- 
haps of the Dee watershed, to the open sea 
at Hilbre Island, off the mouth of the 
estuary of the Dee. This proposed culvert 
would approximately follow the route of that 
just rejected by the citizens of Manchester, 
as far as Warrington, but would then 
turn in a south-westerly direction by Frod- 
sham to a point a little below Chester, and 
would then continue along the westerly side 
of the estuary of the Dee to its outlet at 
Hilbre Island. The length of the culvert 
would be about fifty miles, and the 
estimated cost is 1,600,000/., while branch 
culverts and other expenses are estimated 
to bring the total cost up to 2,350,000/. This 
would at all events be a less objectionable 
scheme than that of turning the sewage of 
Manchester into the Mersey above Liverpool, 
a scheme which would never have received 
Parliamentary sanction, and the ratepayers 
showed their sense in voting against it. 





Electric Tue dwellers in the Strand 
Lighting in the District are getting the benefit 
Strand District. of the competition between the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company and 
the Charing Cross and Strand Electricity 
Supply Corporation. It will be remembered 
that when the former company, a year or two 
ago, opposed the granting of power to the 
latter to serve the district, they said that 
they did so for the benefit of the community, 

and that if competition were allowed, one or 
other of them would become bankrupt. It 
looks now as if the Charing Cross Company 
were proving a very formidable rival to 
the older and larger company. Their new 
works in Lambeth are equipped in the 
most modern manner, and have a plant 
capacity of 80,000 eight candle-power lamps. 
They have laid over forty miles of mains 
in the Strand District alone, and are 
charging in some cases the very moderate 
fixed price of 5d. per unit for lighting, and 
4d. per unit for motive power. At this price 
the cost of electricity is very little dearer— 
light for light—than gas at 3s. per thousand 
cubic feet, burned in ordinary burners, and 
as wiring contractors are keeping possible 
consumers well informed as to the advan- 
tages of the electric light, this reduction of 
price ought to bring a great access of busi- 
ness to the company. As the supply is 4 
100 volts on the three-wire system there !s 
no danger to the consumer from shocks, and 
as itis direct current it is excellent for powe 
purposes. We wish, however, that the com 





pany would abolish the charge for meter 
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rents. This charge always annoys the con- 
sumer, and as the revenue of the company 
last year was 128. 8d. per lamp installed— 
which is the largest in the country, their 
clients are surely deserving of every con- 


sideration. 





Site ofthe THE directors of this railway 
Great voy company (late the Manchester, 
Terminus.  §heffield,and Lincolnshire) seek 


for an appropriate name for their terminus 
in the Marylebone-road—described in our 
issue of June 26 last. It has been proposed 
to call it “ Boscobel,” which seems unkind 
in view of the fact that the company have 
cleared the Boscobel-gardens district out of 
existence, and of their interference with the 
amenities of the once pleasant St. John’s 
Wood beyond. A better name suggests 
itself, “Lylleston,” for the terminus and 
soods and coal stations are situated in that 
ancient manor, cited in Domesday Survey as 
being amongst the lands of Ossulston 
Hundred. The manor, which it appears 
included the now Portman estate, with most 
of the Eyre estate, continued for long 
in religious hands, and ultimately belonged 
to the Hospital of St. John of 
jerusalem, whose priors retained it 
until their suppression in 1540. It gave its 
name to Lisson-green and Lisson-grove ; 
the manor-house has been identified with 
the premises at the corner of Marylebone- 
road and Harcourt-street, taken in 1810 for 
the Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital. 
The manor, granted in 1548 to Lord 
Willoughby and Thomas Heneage and 
conveyed by them in that year to the 
Protector, Duke of Somerset, finally passed 
to Captain Lloyd, who sold it in several lots 
in 1792—the largest lot, including the manor- 
house, being bought by John Harcourt, M.P. 
The land, about 270 acres, described as parcel 
of the manor of Lilestone, which Prior Doewra 
leased to John and Johan Blennerhasset— 
the lease itself affords a very interesting 
study of London place-names too numerous 
for recital here—was bought in reversion 
from their executors in 1532 by Lord Chief 
Justice Sir William Portman, Bart., whose 
house is now represented by Lord Portman. 





In our last issue (p. 356, ante) 
we adverted to the proposed 
demolition—by the Bridge 
House Estates Committee of 
the Corporation—of some premises in Fins- 
bury-circus, Finsbury-pavement, and London- 
wall. The houses, nearly ninety in number, 
stand upon about 2} acres of ground, and 
yield a rent of 3,400/. per annum, the leases 
expiring in 1899. The Committee propose 
to let the site in five blocks, for which a much 
higher rental would be obtained. F insbury- 
circus was laid out, circa 1820, upon the site 
of (old) Bethlehem Hospital, which abutted 
against the north (and outer) side of the 
old London Wall: the fields beyond its 
north front, shown in views of the hospital,* 
are Moorfields. The building, designed by 
Robert Hooke, the mathematician, was 
erected in 1675-6; it measured 540 ft. by 
40 ft.; the cells were ranged along two 
galleries, extended by the addition of two 
Wings in 1733. The interior, with some 
of the cells, is depicted by Hogarth in 
“The Rake’s Progress,” now in the 
Soane Museum. On the north side stood 


Finsbury-circus 
and the old 
Bethlehem 
Hospital. 
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the main gates carrying Cibber’s two figures 
—of stone coated with a preparation of 
lead—the “brazen brainless brothers” of 
Pope’s “‘Dunciad,” which, together with 
some instruments of restraint, may now 
be seen in the Guildhall Museum: they 
were restored by John Bacon in 1820. 
At the Foundling Hospital is Hayley’s 
painting (1746) of the gates. It was 
vulgarly believed that Hooke borrowed 
his design from that of the Tuileries, 
as begun by Delorme, in 1564, and that 
Louis XIV. took his revenge. We may 
refer to Hooke’s somewhat similar style as 
shown in the house he designed in Great 
Russell-street for Ralph, Duke of Montague, 
which Evelyn describes as “ built after the 
French pavilion way,” and in his Aske’s 
Hospital (1691) at Hoxton, of which a por- 
tion, distinguished by its high-pitched roof, 
remained until a few years ago*. Montague 
House, burnt on January 19, 1685-6, was re- 
built by P. Puget (or Poughet), of Marseilles. 
The present Bethlehem Hospital, designed 
by James Lewis, with Upton as his assistant, 
was erected in 1812-5 ; some additions were 
made by P. Hardwick, R.A.; Sydney Smirke, 
appointed architect to the Governors in 1838, 
added the central dome, with the projecting 
portions of the east and west wings, most of 
the south wing, the airing- grounds, work- 
shops, &c. Old Bethlehem was pulled down 
in 1815. It was named after the hospital, 
dedicated to St. Mary of Bethlehem, founded 
in 1246-7, by Simon Fitz-Mary, Sheriff, on a 
site now covered by Liverpool-street Station, 
who endowed it with his lands in St. 
Botolph's parish, for a priory of canons, with 
brethren and sisters. Henry VIII. gave it to 
the City, when it was taken as a lunatic 
hospital in lieu of one that stood where was 
afterwards the south end of St. Martin’s-lane, 
Charing Cross. 





THERE are an extraordinary 
cures by number of minor exhibitions 

in London this week, among 
which the collection of works by Israels, at 
the Goupil Gallery, naturally takes the first 
place, as an illustration of the work of one of 
the greatest and most original artists of the 
day. The collection at the Goupil Gallery 
includes fifty-four pictures, none of them 
large, but all showing the qualities of a master 
in art. Perhaps the most remarkable quality in 
Israels’ works is the manner in which he 
seems to evade the mere materialism of lay- 
ing on pigments. In such a work as “The 
Sheepfold, Evening” (6), for instance, we 
seem to lose all sense of paint, we look 
right into a landscape lighted with a gentle 
gleam. The various pictures in which single 
figures, or groups of two or three figures, 
pass or stand in front of a landscape, though 
as simple as possible in motive, each have 
that indefinable unity of sentiment and 
colour and composition which renders a pic- 
ture in the highest sense a work of art. 
Every work in the room is worth looking at, 
but one may mention especially “Grief” (27), 
a smaller edition of a well-known picture ; 
“Waiting ” (34), with a figure more sfirituel 
in type of face than Israels generally gives 
us; “ Wading” (43), and the exquisite little 
interior entitled “‘The Evening of Life ” (23). 


Pi 





THE water-colour drawings of 
The Fine Art «Interiors and Markets in 
* Normandy and Brittany,” by 


———e 





* See Maurer’s vie of . 
(1689), R. White (1690), &e. 1747, and those by J. Nutting 


* Rebuilt by D. R. Roper, 1825-9. A model of Hooke's 
building is preserved at Haberdashers’ Hall. 
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Mr. H. S. Hopwood (among which we 
observe a few English east-coast scenes are 
thrown in), are interesting more in a topo- 
graphical and social than an artistic sense. 
Mr. Hopwood’s style is mannered—it is a 
good manner in a water-colour sense, but he 
repeats his effects very much. As studies of 
the character of the peasantry of a district 
and their dwellings, however, the drawings 
are interesting and give the idea of being 
truthful representations as far as they go 
(there is not much detail in any of them). 
The best in an artistic ‘sense are the small 
open-air scenes with a good many figures, 
such as Nos. 21, 26, 34, and 55. We must 
observe that in the few church interiors the 
architecture is very badly and vaguely 
drawn, and might be anything. Archi- 
tectural subjects ought to be properly drawn, 
with a knowledge of the meaning of the 
lines, or let alone. 





THE other new attraction at the 
Society’s Gallery is a very 
valuable collection of auto- 
graphs. These, as we have already observed, 
are not art, and we may pass them over 
except a word or two for those of eminent 
artists, which have a kind of artistic interest. 
These are not very numerous. There is a 
characteristic one from Reynolds to T. 
Warton, the poet and critic, about some 
poem which the latter had dedicated to 
Reynolds, who, while expressing himself 
much gratified, wishes his name “had been 
hitched in in the bulk of the poem,” as the 
title-page might be lost. A letter of Wilkie’s 
agrees, in its neat and formal but rather 
weak writing, with David’s canny character. 
Among other autographs are letters by 
Lawrence, Constable, Salvator Rosa, Barto- 
lozzi, Poussin, Coypel, Gustave Doré (whose 
letter is decorated with a pen-sketch of him- 
self in the part of Othello), and a too 
characteristic one of George Morland’s, ill- 
spelt and in a stiff schoolboy hand, in which 
he informs his correspondent that he “was 
d——d drunk last night,” but had got up 
with difficulty at four a.m. to write this 
letter, after which “i shall go to Cantebury 
to have a look at the races.” 


Autographs 
of Artists. 





Tue Grafton Gallery contains 

Le Fam two exhibitions, that of the 
" “Society of Miniaturists” and 

that of the “Society of Portrait Painters.” 
As to the former there is nothing special to 
be said; the Society seems to be doing a 
good deal of good work in miniature portrait 
painting, nor does there seem much to choose 
between one and another example, except 
that there are some few which seem to 
realise more fully than the rest the delicacy 
of colour and execution which should be the 
special quality of a miniature. Among 
these we noted for mention “ Nora” (11) by 
Miss E. M. Reeves ; a portrait of a lady (100) 
by Mrs. Llewellyn ; “Baby” (101) by Miss 
Pattie Taylor, and “ Harold” (103) by Miss 
Rosenberg. The Exhibition of the Society 
of Portrait Painters contains some atrocious 
things, and a good many which can 
earn only the doubtful praise of being 
clever but eccentric or ugly. Among 
works which are out of the ordinary 
commonplace of portrait painting, however, 
there are some that are very interesting, 
notably Mr. Robert Brough’s “ Portrait ” (34) 
of a woman half reclining and holding up a 
green glazed jar to the light—both in 
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regard to line and colour this is a thoroughly 
original thing. Below it is a fine little full- 
length by Mr. Lavery of Dr. Lennox Browne 
(35), and in the same ‘room Mr. Walton’s 
sm"! full-length of Captain Wigely (13) in 
ful, uniform shows success in treating a mili- 
tary uniform with brilliancy without hardness. 
Mr. Greiffenhagen’s “ Miss Mamie Bowles” 
(67), a slightly painted three-quarter length, is 
noticeable for a certain spirstuel grace of 
expression and pose, and Mr. Guthrie's half- 
length portrait of an elderly lady (61) is 
admirable both in expression and in the 
colour harmony of the whole. Mr. Jacomb- 
Hood's “ Miss Noel” (17) is excellent both 
in the full and effective painting-of the head 
and the decorative treatment of the back- 
ground. Among works more within the 
beaten track of portraiture Mr. Seymour 
Lucas achieves both dignity of attitude and 
rich colour in his “Mrs. J. Walker” (114). 
Mr. Collier has an odd fancy in “ Joyce and 
her Grandfather” (113), a full-length of a 
young girl with the bronze bust of an old man 
seen over her shoulder—a pretty fancy a little 
spoiled by rather hard execution. M. Besnard’s 
big sketch portrait of a lady (126) is a piece 
of bravura, clever but coarse. Mr. Blanche 
executes a very pretty imifation of Gains- 
borough in his portrait of a young lady 
seated out of doors (130). -Among works 
before known are Millais’ “ Shelling Pease” 
(92), in which (as is too oftet? the case with 
Millais’ genre portraits), the expression of 
the face seems to have no connexion with 
the action of the hands, which was probably 
determined afterwards; Professor Her- 
komer’s “Madonna” (62),~ Frank Holl’s 
“Earl Spencer” (59), and some others. It is 
rather a confession of weakness to make up 
the exhibition with works of deceased 
painters or works before exhibited. 





At Mr. Maclean’s gallery in 
ae gg the Haymarket are to be seen 
two very fine=and interesting 
pictures by M. Geréme, painted some time 
since, representing two of the personages 
in a Roman amphitheatrical show — the 
Retiarius, after missing his fling at his 
antagonist with the net, rushing at him with 
shouts and brandished trident; the antago- 
nist, the Myrmillon, in the barbarous- 
looking costume with the abnormally 
big helmet, so familiar to us from the 
Pompeiian paintings, awaiting the attack. 
In each picture a portion of the circle of 
the auditorium is seen, with the rows of 
spectators; but this is slightly treated, and 
forms merely a background to the principal 
figure, which in each case is painted in 
M. Geréme's most finished and powerful 
manner. The figure of the Myrmillon 
especially seems like an actual figure out 
of ancient Rome revived, it makes the com- 
bats of the Colosseum real to us for the 
moment. At the top of the room is a great 
powerful painting by Rosa Bonheur of 
“Wild Boars in Fontainebleau Forest.” 
There are other works of more or less 
interest, but the three we have mentioned 
are quite apart from the rest, and are alone 
worth a visit. 





In the smaller room on enter- 
—— ing Messrs. Tooth’s exhibition 
one is ‘suprised by what 
appears at first sight to Me a painting by M. 
Bouguereau, but i which the name of 
Elizabeth Gardner is_affixed in the cata- 
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logue. Miss Gardner, an American lady, is 
now we believe, Madame Bouguereau, and 
has evidently been the French artist's pupil 
before she was his wife, and certainly she 
has reproduced his manner with great 
success. The collection in the larger room is 
of considerable interest, especially in regard 
to landscape. Among the works of this 
class is a beautiful clear “Spring Morning 
in Picardy” by Mr. H. W. B. Davis; a fine 
Dartmoor landscape in a very different style, 
by Mr. Wimperis, one or two small land- 
scapes by Mr. Leader, which are far better 
and less mannered than his large one ; some 
by Mr. Orrock of which the same may be 
said; some good bits of architectural paint- 
ing by Mr. Logsdail, and a very clever little 
interior, “ Family Cares,” by F. Ejsmond, a 
painter whose name is new to us. 





In the solitudes of the galleries 
British in Suffolk-street is to be seen 
Artists.  g coloured version of Sir E. 
Burne-Jones’s design for the mosaic in the 
church of St. Paul in Rome, the cartoon of 
which was exhibited some time ago in the 
New Gallery, and subsequently illustrated 
in our pages. On the whole, this very beau- 
tiful design seems in some sense more im- 
pressive in the monochrome edition than in 
colour; the principal figure in the coloured 
version seems to detach itself too much from 
the decorative tree which forms the back- 
ground, and which is beautifully treated. 
The Gallery of the Society of British Artists 
is a good place to study it, for there is at all 
events nothing to distract the attention in 
the works around it. Why this exhibition 
is kept up we cannot understand, unless as 
a refuge for those who cannot get their 
pictures accepted in any good _ exhi- 
bition. The works that are not mediocre 
are worse, some of them ridiculous even ; 
and an occasional good landscape, like Mr. 
Robert Hume's “ Haymaking” (353) in the 
water-colou: room, seems quite out of place 
there. The President exhibits a large and 
elaborately finished interior of St. Peter's, a 
respectable work, but devoid of either aérial 
effect or artistic feeling in the higher sense. 





WE should have supposed ‘Mr. 
Chardon, by his surname, to 
be a French artist, but his 
Christian name of “ Francis” on the back of 
the catalogue seems tocontradict this. His 
pastels, which are on view at Messrs. 
Dowdeswell's, consist of views in Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany, and show a fine 
feeling for landscape effect and also for 
the most part a fine perception of the limits 
of pastel, in regard to landscape effect, 
which some who handle the material are 
apt to lose sight of. Among the best are 
one with the odd title “Buttercups, with 
distant view of Naples” (17); “ Banks of the 
Elbe” (28); “On the Tiber near S Paolo 
fuori le Mure” (51), quite the best in the room 
to our thinking; “ Regrets” (52), a melan- 
choly landscape with a figure at a wayside 
cross; ‘Waste land and mountains from 
Zermatt” (57), and “Corner of a garden, 
Capri” (71), a straggling. mass of flowers 
beneath a white plastered wall, which has 
a very real reminiscence of Italy about it. 


Mr. 
Chardon’s 
Pastels, 
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practice of tempting architects into ordering 
goods by offers of special discounts, 4 
Birmingham firm dealing in chimney-pieces 
has been offending in this manner, and the 
following letter has been addressed to them 
by the Council of the Association :— 


“ GENTLEMEN,—We have received copies of your 
illustrated catalogues, with slip attached, offering 
5 per cent. special discount to architects. 

We beg to point out that this amounts to the offer 
of an illicit commission, and that its acceptance js 
against the rules of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and this Association, besides being con. 
trary to the practice of respectable architects, and 4 
most reprehensible and immoral proceeding. 

We beg to say we are laying the matter before 
the Councils of the Association and the Institute - 
and that we are sending copies of this letter to the 
professional papers. 

CHARLES E. BATEMAN, A.R.I.B.A., President. 
HERBERT R. LLoyp, A.R.1.B.A., Vice-President. 
Birmingham Architectural Association,” 
November I. 


We quote this four encourager les autres ; 
é.é., as an example to other local architectural 
societies. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


THE opening seg session 1897-98 of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects was 
held on Monday evening at No. 9, Conduit 
street, Regent-street, the President, Professor 
Aitchison, A.R.A., occupying the chair. 

The President said that since the last meet- 
ing one of their members, Sir John Taylor, 
had had the honour of being made a K.CB, 
and the least they could do was to thank him 
for bringing to the Institute one of the very 
few honours that were accorded to the pro- 
fession. 

The proposal was agreed to heartily. 

The President then delivered the following 
address :— 

Brother Architects, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
—When I had the honour of addressing 
you last year, I chose a subject with which | 
felt sure you would all agree, as it was the 
recounting of some of the architectural 
triumphs of the past, and the pointing out of 
some of the services architecture has done for 
those nations where it flourished. These ser- 
vices include the usefulness of the monuments 
at the time they were built, the adorning of the 
country, and the keeping of a record of that 
nation’s greatness, of its peculiar character- 
istics, and of its position in civilisation. I 
thought that the first utterances of a new Presi- 
dent should be as free as possible from _contro- 
versial matter ; but after a year of office the 
President becomes conversant with the wants 
and possibilities of the Society. I now propose 
that we should consider how the Institute can, 
with a reasonable hope of success, improve the 
art it was specially created to cherish and 
advance. , 

The unravelling of the great problems 0 
humanity and the extraction of the lessons they 
teach are beset with difficulties, and some ot 
these difficulties are apparently insuperable on 
account of our ignorance of the factors. on 
times the glimmerings of light that the mos 
perspicacious can see turn out to be not those 
of the dawn, but of mere will-o'-the-wisps, 
in the case of Machiavelli’s works. Mae 
velli saw exactly what men did, and was “9 
led astray by what they ought to do, and in oe 
eager he set, he saw the solution wan * 

t, misled by the ruthlessness of Matare, 
overlooked the supreme importance of ag 
end was attained ; so that the old adage nis 
justice be done though everything pers 7 “ 
a more useful maxim for mankind to follo 
than to attain its object by wickedness. sei 

We cannot suppose that, among ol vm 
Parties who alternately govern us, and help “ 
mould our minds, to direct our aims, ag 
modify our desires, there are not on both si . 
upright and devoted men, whose views ne ; 
the poles asunder; and it is only by ved 
experience that the value of the meas 
carried can be judged of. ns 

At the time of the discussion of such measu 





the partisans of the scheme are as sure of ils 


' excellent results as their opponents are of it 
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‘cious effects, and as the clashing of the 
ele views causes ed, angry, and 
acrimonious debates, so I fear that suggestions 
of improvement. may have the same effect 
: st us. . ae 
ante considering architecture, as in considering 
every other transcendental pursuit, we must 
take the existence of two things into account— 
namely, the set of the public mind and the 
occurrence of genius, and though we most 
urgently want genius in every branch of skill 
and knowledge, we have not the faintest notion 
of the causes of its production. The utmost 
we can do is to offer it ample opportunities of 
learning what it wants to learn, and to bestow 
our thanks and admiration upon its possessor 
and his works. : 

The other cause of excellence is the set of 
the public mind in a certain direction ; but why 
it sets in that direction is at present un- 
tathomable, though we may roughly indicate 
that its set is always towards those pursuits 
that promise power, wealth, and delight. We 
may, however, say with certainty that in this 
age it does not set in the direction of archi- 
tecture. If the genius of all the great archi- 
tects that ever lived were combined in one, 
and that one had the chance of showing it, the 
architecture that he would produce would have 
little or no effect on the public, for the public 
now gets more, in that direction, than it either 
desires or deserves almost for nothing, and is 
perfectly ungrateful. The set of the public 
mind is so important a factor that we can 
hardly overestimate its importance. Men 
whose turn of mind is in the line of that of the 
public generally decry all attempts at 
systematic teaching, and proclaim that all 
schools and universities are mere shoddy- 
making factories that turn out a colourable 
imitation from waste. 

When in the past there has been a sudden 
demand by a “ or a nation for some kind of 
knowledge or skill of which there was a 
deficient supply, the head of that nation or city 
had no better remedy to offer than the creation 
of schools, academies, and universities, where 
the requisite knowledge and skill should be 
taught or tested, and where it was hoped they 
might be learned. This was the method 
adopted by Constantine the Great when he 
chose Byzantium for the capital of the Roman 
Empire, and caused to be built there copies af 
the Senators’ houses in Rome, and of their 
villas in other parts of Italy. We know that in 
his time the art of sculpture had so declined 
that the statues and bas-reliefs had to be taken 
from Trajan’s Forum to form the adornments 
of his own triumphal arch, and that the sense 
of propriety had so decayed that there was no 
outcry against such folly; and though there 
was then a large influx of architects and 
skilled workmen into Byzantium, the work 
was so hastily and so unskilfully done that 
eighty domes are said to have fallen during his 
lifetime, and many buildings had to be pulled 
down in the time of his successors. So appa- 
rent was the want of competent architects and 
skilled workmen, that he offered a premium to 
those who would have their sons brought up as 
architects, and to skilled workmen who would 
bring up their sons to their own trades. With 
this object he started schools in Italy and 
North Africa. May we not say that Santa 
Sophia, one of the masterpieces of the world, 
was the outcome of this teaching ? 

After the irruption of the barbarians in the 
West there was a great want of both architects 
and skilled workmen, and the ecclesiastical 
authorities endeavoured to supply that want by 
‘ounding schools in their abbeys and monas- 
teries. Again, at the time of the Saracen 
‘ruption there was a dearth of architects and 
skilled workmen, for these energetic savages 
‘ame at once from poverty into fabulous 
Wealth, and wanted mosques for their new 
religion and palaces for their Kalifs, Sultans, 
and great men ; and this want was tried to be 
= by schools and universities connected with 
= mosques: and there was again the same 
vant in the days of Charlemagne, and to meet 
these wants the same methods were adopted. 
I fancy that all the systems but one offered 
pre to all who came, and, I presume, who 
“towed some aptitude ; but Constantine, who 
vas certainly an able man, only offered his 
premiums for learning architecture to young 
ait of eighteen years of age who had received 
ps eral education—whatever that meant then 

rey mean now, 
le bese. be the enormous extent of the know- 
anieas €quired by an architect, and the almost 

Sonistic powers of mind required, would it 


pe 
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not be better to confine architectural teaching 
to architecture ? 

_ As architecture is pre-eminently a construc- 
tive art, construction should certainly be its 
foundation, the very last thing that would be 
thought of now, for the zsthetic architect 
would leave that to the builder and the 
engineer. It seems ludicrous not to insist on an 
architect who is to build, having such know- 
ledge of statics as to know the proper method 
of resisting the force of wind, of water, and of 
earth, and the thrusts of arches, vaults, and 
domes. Statics would give us, too, important 
lessons in zesthetics, for it gives us the proper 
proportions of each part of a building when we 
know the height, the weight to be carried, and 
the strength of the material to be used. When 
these particulars are known and provided for, 
we may roughly say that we have only to 
accentuate the important part by mouldings, or 
have them adorned by the sculptor, to make it 
into architecture. 

The architectural student wants also to know 
how to plan conveniently and beautifully, to 
make his building wholesome, and finally to 
give it the shapes and ornaments that proclaim 
its destination, and are appropriate to that des- 
tination, and “all the rest is leather and pru- 
nello.” The literary, goldsmithing, painting, 
and modelling architects of the Renaissance 
left us one pernicious legacy, for their aim was 
to imitate Roman architecture, and from their 
teaching the Gothic revivalists have wanted to 
imitate Gothic, and the Greek revivalists have 
wanted to imitate Greek, though the Italian 
Renaissance architects gave grace and artistic 
perfection to their Roman models. 
This procedure of imitating the construction 
and zesthetic expression of a Pagan people who 
flourished 1,200 years before the Renaissance, 
seems to me to be a mistaken one, for architec- 
ture is a progressive art, not only in the 
scientific part of construction, in the increase 
of material wants and the introduction of new 
materials, but also in the zsthetic part ; for no 
two successive generations like exactly the 
same forms, nor are the emotions that should 
be raised exactly alike. You certainly should 
not ignore the advances made in the architec- 
ture of the immediate past. Between the 
Pagans of ancient Rome and the Renaissance 
there had been Christian Roman architecture, 
the Byzantine, when the dome took so pro- 
minent a part; there had been Romanesque 
and Saracen architecture ; there had been 
Gothic, which abandoned the opposing of 
inert mass to thrusts and used counter- 
poise, and showed a_ constructive skill 
never equalled till this age of iron ; Gothic, 
too, had tried to express in its churches its 
ideals of knighthood and of Roman Catholic 
Christianity. It was certainly not wise to 
ignore former advances in construction, and it 
was hardly possible to go back to pure Roman 
Paganism, however hard the Renaissance men 
tried. If we want to advance we must follow 
the example of the medizvals ; we must study 
deeply, observe accurately, reason logically, and 
be never deterred by failure, and endeavour to 
express the leading character of our time, which, 
I fancy, is the getting an insight into nature's 
laws and applying them to our own wants. 
We must, too, endeavour to discover what in 
the heavens above, the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth, we and our 
employers love to see embodied in our 
works, and how that embodiment should be 
expressed. 
In England we have artificially divided the 
constant increase of skill and knowledge, and 
the fluctuation in taste of the Gothic architects, 
into styles which we call “Early English,” 
“ Geometric,” “ Decorated,” and “ Perpendicu- 
lar.” I want you to observe that these so- 
called styles were gradual developments. The 
first Gothic architects developed the mouldings 
of the Romanesque ; the grouping of two or 
more lancet windows under an arch suggested 
a hole in the spandrel afterwards cusped with 
a new Saracen feature, and so on ; and as skill 
increased and taste decayed the tracery of 
the enormous perpendicular window grew 
mechanical and ugly. It is only by increase of 
zsthetical and constructive knowledge and the 
development of necessary features that any 
characteristic features of our own can be 
stamped on our architecture. ; 
When a race has had enough wit to invent 
mouldings on which the sunshine of its own 
country played the harmonies that it loved, 
how can these mouldings be transplanted into 
another country, with a different atmosphere 
and a different sunshine, and produce the same 
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effect ? And if they could, are these the pre- 
cise effects we want to produce now ? 

Any one who can appreciate the beauty of 

mouldings, and has seen Greek architecture at 
Athens, cannot fail to observe how absolutely 
ineffective these mouldings are in the misty 
atmosphere of London, particularly when 
there is no sunshine. The only other archi- 
tects who understood the art of moulding 
were those of the Middle Ages, after what we 
call Gothic was developed ; their mouldings 
are perfectly effective in misty weather, but are 
too coarse and hard when there is full sunshine, 
while they are at all times wanting in grace. 
Yet I may say that the art of moulding is as 
much neglected now as the science of statics. 
_ No one can give genius, nor does it seem 
in one man’s power to turn the desires of 
mankind in the direction he desires. You can, 
however, try to drive away from the professior, 
by a thorough examination, all those who du 
not love architecture better than anything else, 
and though this love does not always ensure 
the possession of genius, it mostly does. 
Having got the proper sort of men, you can 
see that they have that necessary knowledge 
and skill that would enable them to use the 
divine spark properly if they have it. 

Ben Jonson repeats Horace’s adage that “the 
poet is born and not made”; but he adds, for 
all that, a poet wants a good deal of making, 
and it is the same in all the fine arts. In 
painting and in sculpture the student with a 
passion for either does not come fully armed, 
like Athené from Zeus’ brain ; anatomy has to 
be laboriously acquired, as well as the power 
of drawing or modelling the perfect human 
form ; the art of composition has to be learned, 
as well as what sculpture and painting can 
properly represent. Architects are not born 
with a knowledge of statics, nor of the strength 
of materials, nor of the art of planning, nor of 
how to express the emotions that each par- 
ticular structure should evoke ; though we 
now see ornaments from the palaces of the 
Czsars, or from the boudoirs of Renaissance 
beauties, lavished on tailors’ or oyster shops 
and on banks and insurance offices. I have 
seen the ghastly ornaments of Roman temples, 
bullocks’ skulls, on a bank, but I looked on 
these as the symbol of the architect. 

The Institute is a university—i.c., it does not 
teach but it examines, and informs students 
what they should know and where some of 
this information can be got. Amongst some 
the idea of teaching is almost a mania, and I 
admit that some things must be taught: the 
pronunciation of foreign tongues, the use of a 
foil or an oar; but as far as I know, the art of 
teaching is mainly non-existent. My expe- 
rience of school teaching is this: I was put 
under a man who had mastered the subject I 
had to learn, and who was armed with a stick. 
He told me to learn a piece out of a book, and 
he allowed me what he thought was enough 
time to learn it in. If I did not know it, I was 
soundly beaten, and without doubt this is a 
great stimulus to exertion. Lucian, of the 
Dialogues, was supposed to have a taste for 
sculpture, but his master thought he had not 
striven enough, and as he had broken a piece 
of marble too, gave him so severe a beating 
that he abandoned the art. 

Unfortunately, no real text-book has been 
written on architecture, though all but how to 
produce the emotions proper to any structure 
may be picked up from various books. Those 
architects who can produce the proper emo- 
tions have something else to do than to explain 
the means they employ, even if they could 
explain them. And the knowledge, too, of the 
means used to produce emotions will not give 
the power to produce them, or else all the real 
critics of zsthetics would be poets, painters, 
sculptors, architects, or musical composers as 
well. You cannot suppose that those artists 
who have excited emotions have not tried to 
learn all they could from their predecessors. 
In the case of the poets at least we know that 
they have studied the works of their pre- 
decessors, and translated them when in foreign 
tongues, and paraphrased them when in their 
own ; and though Horace’s maxim is excellent, 
that “if you want to make your hearers cry, 
you must cry yourself,” yet even when he did 
cry, he had to learn the precise mechanism for 
causing his hearers to weep. Architects must 
study and paraphrase those buildings and those 
members of ildings that have produced 
the proper emotions in them. An architect 
must also recollect that those who are to be 
moved by his building are not Greeks, 





Medizvals, nor Italians of bygone ages, but 
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the people of his own time. Still, if you can 
touch the master chords of humanity, they are 
not so very differently attuned now from what 
they were in the earffest times, or else we 
should not laugh at the wit of Aristophanes, 
of Rabelais, of Swift, or of Moliére ; nor cry 
over the pathos of Homer, 4¢schylus, Sopho- 
cles, Dante, or Shakespeare. : 

We can at least see that an architectural 
student has the knowledge that he cannot pro- 
perly do without, ana we shall find this alone 
will have a very good effect on the profession ; 
but it is almost impossible to divest men's 
minds of cant. The student is asked to know 
all sorts ot things, some of which are interest- 
ing, some pleasant, and some dull, that have no 
bearing on architeeture. It is interesting 
enough to know that hazel nuts were shipped 
at Barcelona and currants at Patras, but we use 
neither dry nuts nor currants in architecture ; 
it is pleasant enough to understand Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, and Sanscrit ; French, Italian, 
German, Spanish, Portuguese, Russian, and 
Arabic; but they are no more architectural 
arts than the broad-sword exercise or bein 
able to shoot flying. It is interesting enoug 
to know who built the Parthenon, or the Pan- 
theon, or King’s Cross, but it is no more archi- 
tecture than playing on the fiddle or dancing 
the polka. 

We believe that Nature perfectly adapts all 
her living workg to the actions they have to 
perform without waste of material ; and while 
some are exquisitely beautiful, some majestic 
and some comic, others are commonplace, and 
some are repulsive, hideous, or frightful ; but 
they all have character. It is only by studying 
Nature’s works and former buildings, and 
deducing laws from them, that we can hope to 
cultivate that sense which makes us like one 
form and detest another, so I think that such a 
study is necessary for those who wish to 
become architects; for though a knowledge of 
statics will make our buildings safe and prevent 
a want of due ratio between the parts, we must 
trust to a cultivated eye, till the laws are dis- 
covered, to make them beautiful, majestic, or 
sublime. We should, I think, make our students 
first design in old-world materials, wood, 
brick, stone, and marble, so that their designs 
can be compared with the existing successful 
monuments; but we have new materials 
which have to be brought within the pale of 
architecture. 

In my opinion we cannot do better than 
make studentsdesign in cast-iron when they 
have succeeded in designing in the old-world 
materials. It is too expensive a material to 
disregard its statical conditions. It is difficult 
to arrange a column or astanchion so that its 
capital may securely carry a heavy super- 
structure with a-large base. It is difficult to 
make the basesof this column or stanchion 
wide enough to transmit safely the weight it 
bears on to a foundation of much softer mate- 
rial; there are difficulties in the design of 
mouldings and floral ornament that can be 
cast ; and there are absolutely no examples to 
imitate, so that the knowledge, care, skill and 
invention of the student are called into play. 
We cannot believe that the ingenious medizeval 
architects would have foregone the use of such 
valuable and powerful materials as wrought 
iron, cast iron™and steel, on account of Mr. 
Ruskin’s objection that they were not men- 
tioned as building materials in the Bible. 

It may be truly said that nothing can be 
effected in a structural art like architecture by 
talking ; but when a man is lost in a wood, and 
you can direct him to the road out of it, you 
have done him most effectual service. Archi- 
tecture has been in a wood since the fifteenth 
century, and it can never progress until it gets 
out of this wood. The intelligent architectural 
student wants to know the mark he is to aim 
at, and how he may hit it ; and I am afraid the 
general opinion would be that he is to learn to 
sketch in perspective, and when he asks what 
he should sketch, he would be told everything 
that appears-to him interesting, striking, or 
beantiful, because when he gets into practice he 
will find that the public may ask him to build 
in any style the world has known. A good 
instance of the ignorant instructing the wise ! 
He should be told that he has first to learn how 
to construct, and that the aim of architecture is 
to make of -each grag | an organism like 
Nature's, fitted to fulfil its duties as perfectly as 
possible without waste of material, and to make 
it properly tell the tale of its purpose or pur- 
Poses, and that if sculpture and painting can be 
afforded, he is to use them to tell its tale more 
completely. 
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I would reduce the examinations to two—a 
matriculation examination and a final one, for 
two reasons: first, because time would be 
saved ; and, secondly, so that each student 
might keep up the knowledge and skill he had 
acquired. Professor De Morgan used to say 
that when an examination was passed, the 
students thought all the knowledge required 
for passing it might be forgotten, and looked 
on his asking again for subjects they had once 
passed as a fraud, as if they were asked to pay 
a second time when they had the receipt for 
the first payment. The final examination 
should include a certificate that the candidate 
has acted as clerk of the works on some build- 
ing for at least six months, to familiarise him 
with real work, and to impress on his mind 
that it is building and not drawing that is 
wanted, These amendments would greatly 
improve the condition of architecture ; but 
architecture would be more improved if there 
were an examination for Fellows as well. 
The complaint is that there is a dearth of 
Fellows, and a proposition is made like that 
adopted by the giver of the Scripture feast, 
that we should send into the highways and 
by-ways and compel them to come in. There 
would surely be no need of compulsion if it 
were felt to be an advantage and an honour to 
be a Fellow. It has been said that eventually 
every Fellow must have been an Associate, 
but the present conditions of the Fellowship 
offer a way to escape examination. No one, 
I imagine, objects to see really distinguished 
architects being admitted by acclamation ; but 
at present there are only three real qualifica- 
tions for the Fellowship—that the candidate is 
thirty years of age, is honest, and has been 
seven years in practice ; though it is true that 
the Council look at the drawings turned out of 
his office. Some one said of a Prime Minister 
in Cobbett’s day that he was honest ; to which 
Cobbett replied that no one would take a foot- 
man if honesty were his only qualification, and 
put this question: “Shall that be the only 
qualification for a Prime Minister?” No one 
can say that physicians or surgeons do not 
desire and do not strive to be Fellows of their 
respective colleges, or that both are not better 
for having learned the necessary elements of 
their profession. The only objection to a 
proper examination of Fellows is that it is 
absurd to expect it from men of thirty years of 
age who have been seven years in practice. 
The physicians and surgeons saw the force of 
this, and though the examination may take 
place at twenty-one years of age, the title 
cannot be assumed until they are twenty-five. 
The Fellow’s examination should only be more 
complete than that of the Associate's ; and the 
candidate should have a certificate of having 
acted as a clerk of the works for a year, and 
made out the necessary full-sized diagrams for 
the work on the floor. 

I have only one remark to make before I give 
my peroration. I am rather surprised that 
architects do not see that degrees of excellence 
are possible in architecture ; or, if they do see 
it, that they do not act on their convictions. 
The greatest living architects are contented 
with the same remuneration for their work as 
the apprentice just out of his time, and merely 
seek to get into a wholesale business. This 
greatly helps to degrade the profession in the 
eyes of the public, and gives a very wrong 
impression of the facts, as every architect well 
knows. Thousands of public monuments have 
been erected in Europe since the Golden Age 
of Greece, not to speak of important private 
buildings ; yet the Parthenon and the Caryatid 
— on the Erectheion have never been 
equalled since, nor the interior of the Pantheon, 
nor the west front of Notre Dame at Paris, nor 
the Cornaro-Spinelli Palace, nor the Scuola di 
San Marco, nor the town hall of Brescia. 

In all the other fine arts the first successful 
effort brings its author next to nothing, but 
those ‘produced in the height of his skill and 
knowledge mostly ik him wealth, if that be 
hisdesire. The great Diogenes was a beggar, 
and Jean Frangois Millet, the one artist in 
Europe according to the was in 
poverty ; and so was Alfr tevens. Every 
architect knows that in the case of architectural 
works of moderate size it is a question if he is 
to gain or lose a five-pound note ; and the more 
care he takes the more certainly is the balance 
on the wrong side. The fashionablearchitect with 
a hundred buildings has a difficulty in persuad- 
ing the profession or the public that he bestows 
the same loving Care on each of his hundred 
buildings that he would do if he had only two, 


When the Associate's curriculum is amended 





they, ‘do you ‘ 
she grimly ; ‘ but that oneisa lion.’” 
architecture followed on sound principles, nor 
can I forget the absence of any system in my 
youth ; for then, after you had drawn ou 
examples of the Greek and Roman orders, 
— was supposed to do the rest. [ ay, 
elighted at the admiration of our smaller 
domestic architecture by our great morning 
newspaper, The Times, and by M. Paul Sédilje 
in his L’Architecture Moderne en Angleterre : 
but I wish to see that admiration extended to 
our great public buildings as well. 

One sees to what lengths a proper architec. 
tural education may lead from mere savagery, 
in the architectural triumphs of the Middle 
Ages. If the true architectural high roaq 
could be again found all might hasten to the 
goal, and not be like the dragon's teeth when 
the stones were thrown into the middle of them. 
Who knows that in the case of the right road 
being found the public might not again take a 
passionate interest in the excellence of our art, 
as it must have done at the great epochs? 
Modesty is a charming virtue in all, and espe- 
cially in those of great intellectual endowments, 
but if this mod is only to make us idle and 
worthless, let us throw it off. Let us no longer 
say we are so inferior to the ancient Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Saracen, Medizeval, and 
Renaissance architects that it is no use trying 
to equal them. Have we relinquished the 
courage, daring, and self-reliance that once dis- 
tinguished our race? If we have, we must be 
contented to lag behind the rest of the world. 
If we are not equal to former races, and par- 
ticularly to the Romans we so much resemble, 
I believe it is because we have got intoa wrong 
road, and I would rather see architects take up 
the positiun of our Ambassador at the Court of the 
father of Frederick the Great, than be ready to 
confess that the English are hopelessly inferio 
to the great architectural races. Frederick 
William, as you know, had a regiment of giants, 
and paraded them in front of our Ambassador, 
and asked him if he thought an equal number 
of Englishmen could beat them? The Ambas- 
sador said he could not say that, but he would 
undertake that half the number would try. | 
hope we are not worse than the men ot 
Milton’s days, and hear what he says of them : 
“Lords and Commons of England! consider 
what nation it is whereof ye are, and whereot 
ye are the governors : a nation not slow and 
dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing 
spirit ; acute to invent, subtle and sinewy to 
discourse, not beneath the reach of any point 
the highest that human capacity can soar to. 
Therefore the studies of learning in her deepest 
sciences have been: so ancient, and so eminent 
among us, that writers of good antiquity and 
able judgment have been persuaded, that even 
the school of Pythagoras, and the Persian 
wisdom, took beginning from the old philo- 
sophy of this island. And that wise and civil 
Roman, Julius Agricola, who governed once 
here for Czsar, preferred the natural wits o! 
Britain before the laboured studies of the 
French.” 

1 firmly believe that the race has not 
degraded, and that if we will only again = 
up the right way of learning we shall astonis 
ourselves and the world. May I not say— 
“Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 

That whisk thes “have done but earnest of the thing» 

that they shall dg?” 

To those who are not architects I may 7. 
that if you will devote yourselves pons 
money-making and feasting, architecture w on 
mirrors the condition of nations at the wg . 
is executed will certainly languish ; for : 
admiration it should excite and the gratitade 
should call forth is the very breath . the 
nostrils. It cannot, however, be said © rad 
nation now that it is without aspirations, r 
there never was a time when so many sae 4 
striving to penetrate the secrets of Nature, ing 
the past acts and thoughts of man, and trys 
to yoke the of Nature for man's use, his 
to teach elevate their fellow-man gy 
porn to ge A women more li has 
and. they have achieved even more than 
eee or. But all these studies and ghee 
rather throw our contem off 





poraries off _ 
primary delights that Nature gave to raise, (0 
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to purify mankind—I mean the 
ner yy a colour and the impressive- 
ness of light and shade, But if these lessons be 
neglected, we shall leave behind us but 
a poor account of ourselves in those arts 
which strike the eye and impress the 
imagination. We have, too, unfortunately 
abandoned the symbolic, the emblematic, 
and the allegorical, so that we can tell 
no story to the eye by which the multitude may 
be impressed. It is foolishly believed that a 
paragraph in a newspaper or in an Act of 
Parliament will tell the same story and make 
the same impression on the multitude that can 
be made by a fine building adorned with storied 
and allegorical sculpture, and painting such as 
we see in the Arch of Titus or Severus. The 
Jubilee procession, poor as it was as compared 
with Mantegna’s “ Triumph of Julius Czesar, 
told more of our power and extent of empire 
than all the history that has been written in this 
century. Recollect what an obtrusive art archi- 
tecture is, and how strongly it forces itself on 
the attention; how long it lasts, and how it 
forces people to come to see it in its own 
country. If you would only think that it is the 
history of the present power and cultivation of 
the people you would at least learn enough 
about architecture to be able to judge of its 
excellence as you do about the other fine arts 
you love, and be as proud of its excellence and 
as delighted with it as you are with the 
pictures, statues, poetry, romances, and musical 
compositions of the day, and when you do 
take the same interest in it you will certainly 
have your reward. 





Mr. H. H. Statham said that in rising to 
propose a vote of thanks to the President for his 
address he might, perhaps, suitably address him- 
self rather to the meeting than to the Chair, and 
he was sure he should carry the meeting with 
him in saying that it was very seldom that they 
had listened to a Presidential address from that 
chair which contained so much weighty and 
important thought upon the art and profession 
of architecture comprised within such com- 
paratively short limits. The address might be 
considered as divided into two main subjects, 
viz, what the Institute could do, and, in the 
broader sense, what could be expected from, and 
what could be done by, modern architecture. 
In regard to what the Institute could do, the 
President had put before them very forcibly the 
true object of the examinations in architecture, 
about which there had been a good deal of 
controversy ; he considered them as having a 
preventive value. They did not want people as 
architects who had no real love of architecture or 
wish to do the best with it ; they were sentinels 
to keep them off, and to keep with them those 
who really loved the art and meant to put their 
hearts into it. Then he had referred to what a 
student of architecture is advised to do—viz., to 
sketch in perspective, and sketch everything 
that was beautiful. He (the speaker) had often 
felt that the practice of sketching, as carried on 
by architectural students, was not without its 
danger; the sketching of details of ancient 
work led to the desire to introduce them some- 
where, especially since, as the President said, 
the public might want details of every known 
style. He would suggest that the measuring 
and drawing out of construction of old 
buildings was really a far more important 
training to young architects than the sketch- 
ing of their exterior appearance, and was 
more likely to lead them in the right way. 
With regard to the architectural education 
question, the President had rather cast a slur 
upon the literary part of the examinations 
when he said it was very well to know a 
pre of languages, but they were not archi- 
waren No, they were not ; but it was just as 
his an architect should not write to one that 
oo building was designed “in the style of 
Ourteenth centuary.” He had had that twice 
ree architects in large practice. Architects 
res be a well-educated body if they were 
the en regarded with respect by the public. 
pe now to the larger subject of the 
Sealed ss, what architecture is, and how we can 
upon whith Jhere were one or two points 
resident ny ne did not quite feel with the 
wish fee’ who, he was sure, was not one to 
eames the empty compliment of a blind 
a ent. With regard to the remark that 
the tatbr, fix for us the height of a building, 
to be ured. ogee Satried, the kind of material 
the ; » and that we had only to accentuate 
archinPortant parts by mouldings to prod 
architecture. h ings to produce 
of a building € would ask, was not the plan 

ding the central artistic idea, after all ? 


THE BUILDER. 


We had a very fine example of that in what he 
had always considered to be our greatest modern 
building, namely, the Houses of Parliament. 
It was ¢asy to say that the detail of the Houses 
of Parliament was only a repetition of Tudor 
detail. So it was ; that was what was thought 
right at the time. But did not the real excel- 
lence of the building consist in that grand 
conception of the plan, and the grouping of the 
two towers and the central spire ?, The central 
idea was the plan, and that was really a form 
of art just as much as the detail of the building. 
Then the President had always, as they were 
aware, had a very strong opinion as to the im- 
portance of giving our minds to the treatment 
of new materials, especially iron. Now it 
seemed a very neat way of putting it to say 
that the Egyptians had a granite architecture, 
the Greeks had a marble architecture, the 
medizeval architects had a stone architecture, 
and we had got iron ; but, after all, did not all 
those ancient materials—granite, marble, stone 
—belong to the same family? They were all 
natural materials. You could not quite put iron 
on the same footing with them. It was to some 
extent an artificial material, artificially pre- 
pared ; moreover, it had to be painted in order 
to preserve itfrom the weather. You could 
not obtain with it anything like the broad 
expression of what he called the “stone” 
materials. Supposing that a client wanted 
a mansion in the middle of his ancestral park, 
amid his old oak trees, and the architect offered 
to build it for him in the most advanced con- 
struction of iron and concrete, would he not 
get from his client what the people in the 
little comedy, “The Two Roses,” got from 
their patron, “a little—check ” (spelt the wrong 
way)’ Then, again, was iron a monumental 
material ? We did not know that yet. The 
engineer of one of the greatest iron construc- 
tions in this country had said to him—“ With 
proper care, I do not see why it should not last 
five centuries.” But what was five centuries to 
architecture ? Look at the Pantheon, look at 
Santa Sophia, and, if they put aside the 
destructive work of man, he might say, 
look at the Parthenon, for it was only owing 
to the zeal of the Byzantine Christian 
and the bombshells of the unspeakable Turk 
that the Parthenon was not at this moment 
what they would call on the stage “a practic- 
able temple.” They could not be content with 
a monumental material that was only to last 
five centuries ; therefore he thought that the 
parallel between iron as a new material, and 
the old stone materials, was open to serious 
question. Then when people said that these 
great engineering works like the Forth Bridge 
were the great modern works, that they were 
to this age what the cathedrals were to the 
fourteenth century—well, these engineering 
works were striking and grand in their way, 
but they were not built with the object of being 
beautiful ; the cathedrals were, and that was a 
most important difference. We must hold 
strongly to the idea that architecture, although 
based, as the President reminded them, on con- 
struction, had for its real object the producing 
of beauty appealing to the imagination, 
and could not be compared in that way 
with works built for purely utilitarian objects. 
Speaking of the present day and the chances 
we had of producing anything great, he 
thought that “the so-called nineteenth cen- 
tury” (as somebody spoke of it), was too 
much abused. There was a story of a Roman 
Catholic bishop on a visitation, who, in 
one of the churches he visited, thought the 


in the privacy of the vestry he said, “ Father 
——, do you know I think you curse these 
people too much.” In like manner he thought 
we cursed the nineteenth century too much. 
When it came to be looked back upon from a 
future point of view, it would be seen to have 
been, not a mean or small, but a very remark- 
able epoch, which had led to a great many 
new forms of thought, to an enormous 
advance in science and in a knowledge of 
the laws of nature, and to have been a great 
literary era; but it certainly was not, as the 
President said, a great architectural age. 
Perhaps one could not have everything at once, 
but he bad no sympathy with those people who, 
like the late William Morris - eet -_ 
to speak with any disrespect of him, but he w 

a pessimist with regard to architecture), 
kept saying, “ Architecture is dead! Architec- 


ing with their hands in their pockets and say- 
ing, “Architecture is dead” ? Why not try to 
make it live? If people would only try to give 





people looked depressed and melancholy, and 


their minds to each problem that came before 
them ; if, instead of laying hold of the details of 
some past style, they would think, “ What have 
I got to express in this—how can I make it a 
symbolism of something ?” they would find 
themselves really accomplishing something, 
and more perhaps than they expected. In the 
words of the French sculptor, Rude, “La 
grande chose pour un artiste, c’est de faire” 
—to be producing something ; and if they 
kept that before them, looking upon architec- 
ture as a symbolism of what they desired the 
building to express, instead of going to the past 
for symbols, they would be able to do some- 
thing—perhaps not so elaborate as the Renais- 
sance of Classic or Gothic, but something 
which would illustrate the exhortation given by 
the poet :-— 
“Oh, thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 

Take this lesson to thy heart— 

That is best which lieth nearest : 

Shape from that thy work of art.” 


Dr. Murray, in seconding the vote of thanks 
to the President, said that, upon the question 
which the President had chosen for his address, 
viz., “The Education of Architects,” no one 
was better qualified or better entitled to be 
listened to than he. As to the Final examina- 
tions, his (the speaker's) experience was that 
most examinations had a tendency to be final ; 
but the President had accompanied his views 
on the subject of education with a running 
commentary, sometimes entertaining and meant 
to be so, but mostly leading up to some general 
remark, sententiously expressed and deserving 
to be treasured. Dr. Murray then quoted some 
of the President’s remarks. How much, he 
said, was expressed by the words “ without 
waste of material,’ most of them, whether 
architects or not, knew well, and knew 
to their cost. But he thought the danger 
of wasting material was perhaps more 
imminent to architects than any other profes- 
sions, because of the endless variety of the 
taste or want of taste they had to consult. Or 
take another instance :—He found it difficult to 
recall to mind a more impressive statement of 
fact than that which occurred in the sentence 
at the close of the address. “Recall,” said 
the President, “what an obtrusive art archi- 
tecture is and how strongly it forces itself 
on the attention; how long it lasts, and 
how it forces people to come and see it in 
its own country.” It had always been true, 
and never more so than now, that great 
architecture forced people to come and see 
it in its own country. A long, tedious, and 
expensive journey was nothing if a sight of the 
Parthenon were the goal. But this readiness 
to admire the charms of other and older 
countries must bring with it the aspiration to 
erect in our own works which shall, in their 
turn, keep alive the memory of the men of our 
own day. It was in urging this that 
the address seemed to be most eloquent. 
They all knew the fascination which 
Greek mouldings exercised on the mind 
of the President when they were seen 
in the sunshine of Greece. He did not 
suppose the President would, because mould- 
ings lost so much in our atmosphere, banish 
them entirely from our shores ; many of them 
would be sorry if that should happen, because, 
ineffective as Greek mouldings might be in our 
climate, they still retained and displayed much 
of their unique beauty. He remembered one 
day in the Acropolis of Athens when a frag- 
ment of egg moulding, high up on one of 
the corners of the Erechtheum, struck him as 
if the small row of eggs had become resolved 
into drops of dew, the sun glancing on them 
with indescribable beauty. We could not have 
startling effects of that kind in this country, 
but we could live in hope that some architect 
might yet find an equivalent inspired by what 
he had seen in Greece. ; 

The vote of thanks was agreed to unani- 
mously, the President briefly replied, and the 
meeting terminated. : 

The next meeting will be held on the 15th 
inst., when Mr. A. S. Flower, M.A., F.S.A., will 
read a paper on “ Renaissance Architecture in 





ture is dead!” What was the good of stand- | 


Malta, with special reference to the Buildings 
of the Order of St. John.” 


— 
or 


STUDENT'S COLUMN ARTICLE.—This week our 
Student's Column article (“ Quantities and Quantity 
Taking,” Chapter XVI.) is unavoidably held over 
until next week. . 

SCHOOL, ADDIEWELL, EDINBURGH.—A new Senior 
School has just been erected at Addiewell, for the 
West Calder School Board. Mr. James G, Fairley, 
Edinburgh, is the architect. 
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THE BUILDER. 
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| Sketches of London Street Architecture-~XX. No. 43, Harrington-gardens. 
Messrs. Ernest George and Peto, Architects. 





LONDON STREET ARCHITECTURE.— 
XX. 

No. 43, HARRINGTON-GARDENS, S.W., is a 
house with an interesting but simple frontage, 
built entirely of brick. It was carried out from 
the designs of Messrs. Ernest George and Peto 


in 1883. 
nn prennees 

THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE first meeting for the present session of 
the Birmingham Architectural Association was 
held on Friday last week. Mr. C. E. Bateman, 
the President, delivered the opening address, 
in the course of which he said :-— 

“If we are to search for the true spirit of 
architecture we must look deeper than at the 
mere arrangement of the materials, grouping, 
and details of a building to obtain from itasa 
work of art the full degree of pleasure and 
interest it can afford ; we must look upon it as 
the outcome of the characters of those who 
created it, influenced, as it is certain to be, by 
the characteristics of the owners, Constructors, 
and designers, and by the spirit of the times in 


The character of the architect stands out, 
perhaps, as the most evident, because, in the 
nature of things, he is more in touch with its 
conception, having to see it in his mind’s eye 
from the earliest stage throughout to the com- 
pletion.. An architect's own house with its 
furnishings perhaps gives us the clearest insight 
into his own character, although, from an 
artistic point of view, it is frequently one of 
the least satisfactory of his works, owing to the 
want of some dominating idea such as a client 
often expresses by his instructions, and really 
requires, by the force of his special circum- 
stances. What human characteristics are dis- 
played in many of our modern buildings ? 
They have all the commercial spirit of the 
times in which we live; business needs are 
held to demand that every foot of ground 
area shall be utilised by careful planning, 
while supports are minimised by the use of 
iron and steel work to the utmost degree 

ible ; even upon the surface this character- 
istic is visible, advertisement is written all over 
and permeates the costly pretentiousness of its 
architectural treatment. Would so much m 
be expended upon the facades if there was nos 
business justification as to call public attention, 





backed by the desire to go one better than the 
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tradesman opposite? We should not ing 
in futile lamentations over this spirit of the we" 
on the contrary, it remains for us as artists {; 
turn it to account. Thereis no reason why the 
spirit of trade competition should not Prove a 
n to us instead of a disgrace. Look at 
gium and see what was accomplished in its 
towns and cities through the agency of com. 
merce three hundred years ago. To the modern 
architect Belgium may prove a most valuable 
class-room where we may study the architec. 
tural results of similar conditions to those {o 
which we are subjected at home to-day. The 
country is of the same temperature as our own, 
the le were also of a trading and sea. 
faring disposition, the towns were early de. 
veloped on lines which have been followed 
since ; thus, they were the first to solve the 
shop window and narrow frontage problem in 
crowded streets. 

How much do the buildings in the square at 
Brussels appeal to us, not to mention those at 
Bruges, Ghent, and other cities of commercial 
enterprise. If the Great Fire has given us an 
unequalled treatment of churches in the Renais- 
sance through the genius of Wren, what have 
we not lost in suggestion for our smaller com- 
mercial buildings ? 

Literature has been defined as “thought ex. 
pressed in words,” and so may architecture be 
defined as “thought expressed in material,” 
Take whatever building we will erected for 
some definite purpose, and we find that purpose 

ressed, either consciously or unconsciously, 
Thus a church, a Roman Catholic building, 
or a chapel, cannot be mistaken for more than 
a moment, however much disguised ; even a 
High or Low Church ritual finds expression, as 
it has been said that churches such as our own 
St. Albans, Hoar Cross, St. Augustine's, Kilburn, 
and St. Augustine's, Pendlebury, will bea 
monument to the ecclesiastical revival. 

What a contrast there is between, say, 
Northampton Court, which we went over on 
the excursion this year, and some other 
country houses, the former the home of the 
squire, the latter the show place of the 
parvenu. : 

The factory, the shop, the theatre, the office 
block, all bear upon the surface the purpose 
which caused their erection, and which is in- 
dependent of the style adopted for the cleva- 
tions, and arises from the individual require. 
ments that have governed the plan, influenced 
the arrangement of door and window openings, 
and often dictated the materials and style of 
treatment employed. 

The architect's skill is proved by the way in 
which he handles these elementary conditions 
of the problem which it is for him to convert 
into means of artistic effect. 

What a chance there is to be grasped in the 
much neglected factory. In these the ordinary 
materials might be disposed in large masses 
and surfaces, so as to produce the effect that 
strength and industry produce upon us, such an 
impression as we receive in the contemplation 
of the outcome of the concentrated efforts of 
many human beings directed towards one end. 

When we detach our minds from what daily 
experience has made familiar, we realise the 
power and skill that a great factory ag wapenrpe 

It has been said that architecture is the art 
pleasing, and if this is so the question - 
arises, who are we “to please ”’—the ear 
public, or the more limited number of educat 
persons of cultivated and refined taste ‘ 

Let us include “to satisfy" as well as , 
please, and then I think we might be = 
serve both masters. In the arrangement of t : 
building we ought to satisfy the requir Se lic 
of the building owner representing the eles 
while by its graceful expression of mang a 
by the proportion and detail we must pleas 
the higher authority. —. 

I think it is not a bad plan to take some s"' 
architect as our master, and, without cones 
too exactly his work, which we should “ne 
on paper and in reality, ask ourselves this 
question if he would meet the problem in = 
or that way, and if he would be pleased w r 
our solution and rendering, and in 6 gal 
time our own capacity and individuality 
make itself manifest. i 
We must never be down-hearted when we 
hear our efforts run down b the uniniti a 
or ever elated by their praise, because 90 © 
paegy o their praise rye ageg is “2 pale ps 
ng ; but it is a great help to obtai : 
without irritation, a true criticism from a higher 
authority than ourselves. charac: 














Hero, worship being a i cha 
teristic, goes very far to make our building» 
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nthe way they donot where—asin France, 

say—the student is meshed in the traditions of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, an Academy run by 
the State. Excellent in many ways as is the 
national system of the French, it is, however, 
far too cramping and narrow in its sympathies, 
and there is little or none of the independence 
of thought characteristic of English work. 

With us each man is doing what he likes, 
which has at least the charm of variety and 

ersonality, even if the result cannot be under- 
stood by the French visitor. 

Those who grumble and allege that there is 
no prevailing style in England at the present 
time forget the one great influence which was at 
work during the Gothic period, and which 
affected all building. This was the power of 
authority of the Church, All the money that 
was not wanted for fighting was invested in 
the Church as a premium for insurance against 
purgatory, and also mainly for the maintenance 
and glorification of the priesthood. So soon as 
this was broken up at the Dissolution, how 
rapid and complete was the change. Property 
becoming vested in private ownership, indivi- 
dual character and enterprise became manifest, 
and commercial relationships with other 
countries developed step by step until it 
became the one pervading object which exists 
at the present time, and we now see that the 
considerations of trade govern our home and 
foreign policy, not only in the declaration of 
war, but even in negotiations for avoiding it. 

One of the great factors of our life, and which 
we cannot withstand if we would, is the part 
which is played by mechanical contrivance. 
The engineer has become part of our everyday 
existence. In almest every department he 
supplies the wants and comforts of national 
progress. Who can realise the outcome of the 
application of steam and electricity? These 
discoveries in themselves create new wants, 
and these wants dictate fresh methods of con- 
struction—that element which has been, and 
ever will be, the fundamental principle of real 
beauty in architecture. 

The first thing we were told in our Latin 
grammars, and which we all remember, was 
“Balbus is building a wall,” but, in future it 
will be “ Balbus is fitting a wall.” Consider, 
for instance, the real facts of the employment 
of iron and terra-cotta—what is it but-fitting ? 
And so it will and must go on while present 
conditions last, until eventually building will 
be for the most part nothing but fitting. 

I have no doubt that if only peace and wealth 
continue to be accorded to this country, and 
some method introduced for the avoidance of 
strikes, which are practically civil war, with 
the artistic capacity of all students fostered and 
drawn out, some beautiful style of building will 
be produced, based upon this constructive 
element. We are, however, now in a tran- 
sitional stage and do not know quite where we 
are; thus the most extraordinary results are 
produced by the compelling force of new 
problems, while at the same time we continue 
to employ forms and details from buildings 
erected in other ages and climates and under 
entirely different conditions, and are disap- 
pointed that we do not realise the unattainable 
atmosphere of ancient work. 

_ Our work must of necessity be English, ful- 
filling the requirements of Englishmen and an 
English climate, constructed by English work- 
men and criticised by educated English people ; 
Wwe should therefore hold, in the first place, to 
English prototypes, and, I think, in this lies the 
sreat value of the summer excursion of our own 
and the London Association, together with the 
visits to old and new buildings. 

It is of the utmost importance to study pre- 
— day architecture, and which is facilitated 
rp cater a degree, because who ever heard 
of amember of the Association refusing to grant 
permission for us to go over his buildings and 
earn how his mind was brought to bear upon 
the site, materials, and instructions of his 
a. It is in this way more than in any 
ot ler that we shall be able to build up a 
national style or method,” 


varyi 
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meee PREMISES, IPSWICH.—An addition has 
S A en made by Messrs. Frederic Corder & Son 
eenian: Pinte Bpecanmcnr 7 <* ne ghee 
POE, ns prepar: rj.S er 
te building has been erected in bed of the 
er and in direct communication with it. The 
oe cipal apartment is on the first floor ; the dimen- 
iach are 40 ft. by 26 ft. The basement forms a 
“ ‘Toom and kitchen ; on the second floor a work- 
m 18 placed, and above this are several bed- 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE LivERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL Society. 
—At a meeting on Monday of this Society, 
Mr. Willink, President, in the chair, Mr. 
Huon A. Matear read a paper on “The Birth 
and Development of Architecture.” The lec- 
turer began with the cave dwellings, and 
described how architecture and design first 
began to dawn upon mankind. His idea 
is that the first columns or supports were 
made in wood. The roofs or entrances 
to the caves giving way would naturally be 
supported by what was nearest to hand, 
namely, trees. One or more would be placed 
across the opening, and others placed to 
support these, which became columns. These 
eventually became ornamented by the artisti- 
cally inclined. Eventually stone beams and 
columns took the place of trees. He then 
described the various “ styles” or orders, which 
were illustrated by limelight views, about twenty- 
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SS 


doors, but when those windows and doors 
became enriched, architecture began,” his 
theory being that, no matter how plain, if the 
building were well proportioned and perfect 
in outline, that was architecture. Mr. Matear 
invited a discussion as to the mode in which 
the great Obelisk at St. John Lateran was 
raised on end, it being 104 ft. high, standing on 
a base 50 ft. high, and weighing 600 tons. Mr. 
Thicknesse suggested that a hole was dug, and 
the Obelisk dropped in, Mr. Matear’s idea being 
that a sloping way was made up to the base, 
and extending in height above same to the 
central weight of the Obelisk. Then, by means 
of ropes and innumerable labourers, the Obelisk 
was drawn up to the top, then canted over and 
dropped on to the pedestal, after which the 
sloping way was removed. (We are indebted 
to Mr. Matear for the diagram showing this 
method.) A vote of thanks was proposed by 
the President, and seconded by Professor 
Simpson, and carried. 








five in number, and touched upon the most im- 
portant buildings in Egypt, Rome, Naples, 
Assyria, Athens, &c., and terminated with a brief 
introduction to the Early Christian architecture. 
Time prevented him from entering upon a 
description of many of the other buildings of 
interest, such as the basilica or hall of justice, 
public places, &c., but he could not pass with- 
out alluding to these majestic buildings called 
the thermze or baths. They were used for 
bathing, lounging, athletics, and also for lecture 
halls, and for general intercourse—practically 
a club. Some of them accommodated 1,600 
bathers, and measured 730 ft. by 380 ft. Allud- 
ing to St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. he said : 
“ This building is almost an exact reproduction, 
both in scale and design, of the great hall of 
Caracalla's Bath, but with five bays instead of 
three. Such a glorious building as St. George’s 
Hall is never likely to be repeated, on account 
of the hard and fast commercial require- 
ments of the present day. I should like 
to digress here for a moment or two. 
You have all, no doubt, spent hours 
and days in this magnificent building, of which 
not ouly Liverpool but Great Britain, and I 
might even go so far as to include the world, 
cannot produce the equal from an architectural 
point of view. The architect who built it was 
and is looked upon as a master, but when you 
come down to the hard facts, it makes us in the 
nineteenth century look small; for after all 
these hundreds of years of civilisation and 
learning, there is in this building, which is 
held up as a model, not asingle moulding or 
detail of any description, nor even the actual 
design itself (modified only to suit the altered 
requirements), that appeals to me as being 
original. But Elmes was a great artist, inso- 
much that he was able to copy. To be a great 
architect one must first learn by heart the 
classics (a child cannot play the piano until it 
has mastered the scales), and so on he must 
study the various styles down to the late 
Gothic, before he is able to twist and turn these 
various styles to suit the requirements of 
the site and the various objects for which his 
building is intended, and it is positively dan- 
gerous for him to attempt any originality in 
any style of architecture until he has spent 
years and years in the hard and earnest study 
of the architecture of past ages.” After the 
lecture there was a very good discussion, some 
half-dozen members taking part. Professor 
Simpson did not agree with the lecturer in 
his saying that the first columns or supports 
were in wood, or that stone was made to iml- 
tate wood. He also differed on the point that 
architecture was not “the mere compiling of 





rooms. The struct : 
Parkington & Son, ee built by Messrs. T. 


bricks and mortar with holes for windows and 





ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— 
The monthly meeting of the Newcastle Society 
of Antiquaries was held on the 27th ult., at the 
old Castle, under the presidency of Mr. Richard 
Welford. A considerable amount of corre- 
| spondence re the old Peel Tower of Doddington 
| was read, amongst which was a letter from 
| Lord Tankerville, to the effect that he thought 
| the tower was not worth preserving, as it pos- 
| sessed very little interest, antiquarian or other- 
| wise. Surprise was expressed at the decision 
|of Lord Tankerville. Mr. W. H. Knowles said 
it was a very picturesque ruin. It had a very 
good parapet, and there was also a very fine 
staircase. Altogether it was one of the very 
few perfect examples of a Peel tower in North- 
umberland. In answer to the Chairman, Mr. 
Knowles said 50/. would completely preserve 
the remaining portion of the tower. It was 
agreed to write to his lordship, pointing out 
the fact, and asking him not to pull down the 
remaining portion, and calling attention to the 
comparative small cost of preserving it. Mr. 
Knowles then read a paper “On the Ogle 
Monument, Bothal Church,” which formed the 
tomb of Ralph, the third Ogle, and Lady 
Margaret his wife. 

+4 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 

INSTITUTION OF CiviL ENGINEERS.—At the 
first ordinary meeting of the seventy - ninth 
session of this Institution, held on the 2nd inst., 
the President, Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., 
delivered a short address to the members, 
dealing with various matters concerning the 
present and future welfare of the Institution. 
After expressing his appreciation of the honour 
conferred by his election a second time to the 
Presidency, and having addressed the Institu- 
tion at length last year on engineering, past 
and present, he preferred this year to con- 
fine his remarks to matters of a domestic 
nature affecting the home of the pro- 
fession and the welfare of the members. 
He referred to the increasing duties devolving: 
upon the Council in proportion to the growth 
and importance of the Institution, now number- 
ing on its roll 7,075 persons. In expressing 
his thanks to the members of the Council for 
the cordial support accorded to him as Presi- 
dent, he desired that the numerous advisory 
and other services rendered to the body corpo- 
rate by its members in all parts of the world 
should be recognised at large, as it was appre- 
ciated by the Council and Executive, who fully 
realised its value in the conduct of affairs. The 








President proceeded to refer to the engineering 
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Conference, held by the Institution in May, the 
estimated attendance at which was 850. He 
thought it would be acknowledged that the 
interest exhibited in the numerous subjects 
brought forward for discussion, in which 
upwards of 300 speakers took part, and the fact 
that 2,000 tickets of admission were applied for 
in respect of the visits arranged in connexion 
with the gathering, justified the Council in 
believing that it had given general satisfac- 
tion to the members. The division of the 
Conference into seven sections, representing 
more or less distinct lines of engineering 
thought and practice, afforded a useful means 
of meeting the overlapping of ideas and treat- 
ment in the various departments of engineer- 
ing activity embraced by the Institution. 
Reviewing the subject of the examinations 
recently instituted, the President pointed out 
how they were intended to show that 
candidates for election into the class of 
Associate Members were acquainted with 
those general principles which had always 
been and must be recognised as the basis of 
the engineering profession, and also to make 
clear that each candidate possessed a some- 
what fuller scientific knowledge of the ele- 
ments of the particular branch in which his 
special training had lain. Although an advocate 
of examinations for the purpose of ensuring 
the possession among those who entered the 
Institution of proper qualification in respect 
of theoretical knowledge, the President 
desired to avoid being understood to claim 
more than 


for such knowledge one whit 
its real worth in the equipment of an 
engineer. Practical knowledge was no less 


necessary now than formerly, and in the 
engineer's office, in the workshop, and on works 
of construction, and there only, could a young 
engineer learn by experience to modify and 
correct theoretical conclusions by practical 
considerations. The examinations had not 
been instituted in lieu of other qualifications 
set out in the by-laws, but in addition to 
and supplementary of them. In the case 
of persons whose experience and attainments 
were such as to entitle them to the grade 
of full member, no question of examination 
arose under the provisions of the by-laws, and 
the Council had power to deal with exceptional 
cases of candidature for Associate Membership 
also without examination. The President had 
every confidence in the future advantage to 
accrue to the Institution from the step now 
taken, and whilst at the outset no doubt there 
might be some special cases in which the 
Council might wisely exercise the discre- 
tionary power vested in them, he believed such 
cases would gradually diminish in number, 
and disappear altogether. After referring 
to the accommodation for the ordinary work 
of the Institution afforded by the new premises, 
the President alluded to the advantage that 
might be enjoyed in the possession of a great 
hail for gatherings of a special character, with 
the adjunct of a museum of engineering 
materials and models, Whilst having regard 
to the expenditure already incurred in rebuild- 
ing, the Institution itself might not be justified 
in entertaining such an idea, he hoped that the 
Institution might some day possess a hall not 
inferior to those which had in late years been 
erected by the munificence of the donors of the 
Bute, the McEwen, and the Usher Halls at 
Giasgow and Edinburgh.—After presenting 
the medals and prizes awarded by the Council 
for the last session, the members and others 
attending the meeting were received in the 
library. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
A. general meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers was held on Wednes- 
day at the Institution of Civil Engineers, Great 
George-street, Westminster, when the chair 
was occupied by Mr. E. Windsor Richards, 
President. A paper on “ Propeller Ventilating 
Fans Driven by Electricity,” intended as a 
supplement to one read in the spring before 
the Institution, was delivered by Mr. William 
George Walker. The author has since his first 
paper given further attention to the subject, 
and carried out additional experiments on the 
subject of propeller or helical form of fan, and 
the results were placed before the meeting. 
Ong of the directions in which Mr. Walker 
parsued his experiment was as to the number 
of blades most suitable. The  six-bladed 
fan was tried first, and then the alternate 
blades were removed. Each fan was 24 in. 
diameter and the blades were all flat, 
and set at an angle of 30 deg. to the plane of 
rotation, and all exactly alike in shape and area 


action of the waves. 
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for each fan, the fans being driven at 600 revolu- 
tions per minute by belt from a shunt-wound 
motor. The six-bladed fan discharged 2,350 
cubic feet of air per minute, while the three- 
and two-bladed discharged 2,535 and 2,140 
respectively, their volumetric efficiencies being 
62 and 67, and 57 per cent. These experiments 
resulted in the decision that very little or no 
advantage could be gained by increasing the 
number of blades, and that the mechanical 
efficiency of the three-bladed fan was the 
highest. The conclusion was also arrived at 
that the velocity of the air passing through a 
fan should be as low as possible, the diameter 
being as large as practicable, while the pressure 
of the air passing through the fan should be as 
small as practicable. The feature of propeller 
ventilating fans was that they could be made 
to comply as nearly as possible with these 
conditions. Further, while a 2-ft. centri- 
fugal fan with free discharge delivered 1,995 
cubic feet at 1,324 revolutions per minute, 
giving a mechanical efficiency of 52 per 
cent, and requiring 192 horse - power, 
therefore discharging 1,039 cubic feet per 
minute per horse-power, an air propeller 
of the same diameter had been shown to give 
5,400 cubic feet per minute per horse-power. 
In the course of his demonstrations with 
apparatus at the close of his paper, Mr. Walker 
showed that the power of the fan was increased 
by round backs, and that for purposes of venti- 
lating a room, and for only that purpose, in- 
duced draught was better than forced draught. 
The position of the motor to drive the fan 
depended whether the fan was working with a 
contracted or free orifice, the best position 
being generally found to be at a little distance 
in front of the fan. A vote of thanks was after- 
wards accorded the lecturer. 

SocIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Mon- 
day evening, Mr. G. Maxwell Lawford, Presi- 
dent, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. 
Richard F. Grantham, entitled “Sea Defences.” 
The author first referred to the rapid develop- 
ment of watering places on the coast, and the 
large sums of money spent in their protection 
against the inroads of the sea ; and to the loss 
of land in other parts by erosion. He observed 
that the sand and shingle freed by this erosion 
became the most important elements in the 
defence of the coast line. The removal of the 
drift for trading purposes therefore should not 
be allowed, and in many places has been 
prohibited. The forms “| defence against 
the encroachment or overflow of the 
sea were divided by the author into three 
classes: —1, embankments of reclamation 
areas ; 2, upright stone on concrete walls : and 
3, groynes of timber, stone, or concrete. The 
walls of Canvey Island, which are sixteen miles 
long, were described as typical of the first 
class. The wail fronting the Thames is four 
miles long, and its outer slope, the inclination 
of which is 3? and 43 to 1, is pitched with 
stone, which at the most exposed portion is 
40 ft. broad. The topof the wall is 18 ft. above 
Ordnance Datum, and the high water of spring 
tides rises from 11 ft. to 12 ft. above the 
Datum. The author stated that upright 
walls ranging in profile were usually built at 
seaside watering places. An upright wall 


caused a lowering of the shore in front 
owing to the scour induced by the im- 


pact of the sea against the wall, which thus 
gets undermined. Several examples were 
quoted. The function of a groyne is to deflect 
the waves, so that the drift may be deposited 
and retained in the vicinity of the groyne. The 
object of the deposition and retention is to 
gradually raise the level of the shore, which 
thus becomes a defence against the scouring 

tion Groynes erected on the 
Ligurian coast of Italy, and on the Yorkshire 


and Sussex coasts, have stopped the encroach- 
— of the sea without the aid of longitudinal 
walls. 
adopted at Dymchurch and New Romney has 
been beneficial in raising the level of the fore- 
shore. The points to which especial attention 
was drawn are (1) the importance of the littoral 
drift for defence, (2) the necessity of groynes in 
certain situations, (3) groynes as the sole means 
of defence. 


A system of low light groynes recently 
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PROPOSED Town Ha EASTLEIGH, HANTS.— 


It is proposed to erect a Town Hall and Council 
Offices at Eastleigh, at a cost of about 4,500/. The 
plans for the building have been chosen by the 
District Council out of a series of 
by their Surveyor (Mr. J. Evans), 


three prepared 


Messrs. 


bape a 

is of gold with an enamel shield bear; 
Middlesex crest ; the working 
key is of steel. The key was, o 
for an opening ceremonial, in connexion with 


arose on the re 
Purposes Committee in reference to the Metro- 
polis Water Act, 1897, which provides inter 
alia that complaint as to the quantity or quality 
of the water supplied by a Company for 
domestic use may be made by any consume! 
or Local Authority to the Railway and Canal 
Commission which, if it is satisfied that the 
complaint is well founded, may order the 
Company to remove the ground of such com- 
plaint, and also award damages to the com- 
plainant. It was decided by fifty-seven votes 
to forty-two that all questions q 
the Act should be dealt with by the Water 
Committee. 


report of the Improvements Committee, 
recommended “that 16,620. should be con: 
tributed by the Council for the widening o 
Ludgate 
Pilgrim-street,” 





[Nov. 6, 1897, 


GOLD CEREMONIAL KEY. 
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Gold Ceremonial Key : designed by Mr. Rowland 


Plumbe, 


the new buildings of the Middlesex County 
Asylum, 


We cannot but regret the introduction of the 


architectural capital, so constantly misapplied 
in this way on key designs, but at all events the 
shaft is not made in imitation of a column, 
which is a point gained. 


—_ 
oo © 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 





was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring-gardens, Dr. Collins, Chairman, pre- 
siding. 


Loan—On the recommendation of the 


Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Metropolitan Asylums 
hospital buildings. 


Board 131,273/. for 


The Metropolis Water Act.—A long discussion 
rt submitted by the General 


arising under 


The Cost of Ludgate Hill Widening.—On the 
which 
ill, between St. Martin’s-court and 


r. C. Harrison, M.P., proposed an amend- 


ment to refer the matter back to the Committee ; 
but, after discussion, 


The amendment was rejected by 57 votes t° 


50, and the recommendation was agreed to, 
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“as ee : | 
ith the addition of words to the effect that the 
vestribution should only be paid on an admis- 
iting from the City that it should be 


sion in wri Apes 
a as a final settlement of all outstanding | 


claims on the Cc | 
ag te Leicester-square Improvement—The | 
Improvements Committee recommended a vote 
of 1,5008. towards an improvement on the | 
north side of Leicester-square, to which the | 

‘ 

j 


Strand Board of Works proposed to contribute 


3,000!. 

eres Rev. F. Williams moved to refer the! 
recommendation back, on the ground that the 
proposed improvement was merely local in its | 


haracter. 
~Colonel Ford seconded the amendment, 


which was opposed by Mr. Emden and Major | 


Probyn (who remarked that it was proposed 
to construct a circus a little to the east of the 


improvement, and that consequently there | the section (142) of the London Building Act, 


would be an increase in the traffic to be} 


expected), and supported by Mr. Dickinson. 
Upon a division the Council adopted the 
amendment by 47 to 37 votes. 

Committee reported with regard to the Russell- 


court playground, popularly supposed to have 
heen the churchyard described in “ Bleak 


House,” The Duke of Bedford contemplates | 


carrying out some improvements in the district, 
including the formation of a new street across 
the playground, and his agents had been in 
communication with them, with a view of as- 
certaining whether the Council would consent 
to the removal of the playground to another 
site, and give their assent to an application 


being made for a faculty to enable the land, | 


which was the disused burial ground of St. 
Mary's, to be used as part of the new street. They 


had now received a communication from Mr. | 


Stutfield, of the Bedford estate office, to the effect 
that a faculty had been granted enabling the 
burial ground to be converted into a road, and 
that he was prepared to carry out the improve- 
ment ; and also asking the Council to give up 
possession of the land. They had also received 


council for improvements in |‘ 


and 138 of the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, 
and section 83 of the Metropolis Management 
Amendment Act, 1862 ; and providing that by-laws 
under those sections shall require confirmation by 
he Local Government Board, and not by 
Secretary of State.” . 


District Surveyor for North Battersea.—The 
report of the Building Act Committee con- 


» 


tained the following paragraph, the recom- 


mendation being agreed to :— 


“The Council, on November ro, 1896, consented 
to the appointment by Mr. H. J. Hansom, District 
Surveyor of North Battersea, of Mr. J. A. J. Wood- 
ward to act for one year as Deputy District Sur- 
veyor for the district, the state of Mr. Hansom's 
health being such as prevented his carrying out his 


| duties efficiently. Mr. Hansom has asked that this 


arrangement may be allowed to lapse at the expira- 
tion of the period named ; but we are of opinion 


| that, in the public interest, it is advisable that the 


arrangement should be continued for another vear. 


1894, which permits of the arrangement, provides 
that ‘if any district surveyor is prevented by 
illness, infirmity, or any other unavoidable circum- 


} stance from attending to the duties of his office, he 
Russell-court Playground, Strand.—The Parks | 


may, with the consent of the Council, appoint some 
other person as his deputy to perform all his 


| duties for such time as he may be prevented from 


jexecuting them.’ This appears to us to be a 
case which the section was intended to meet ; and 
we recommend that the consent of the Council be 
|given to Mr. H. J. Hansom, the district surveyor 
under the London Building Act, 1894, for the district 
|of North Battersea, appointing, as his deputy, Mr. 
| J. A. J. Woodward, of No. 69, Kennington-oval, to 
| perform all the duties of such district surveyor fer 
|the period of one year from November 10, 1897; 
;such consent being subject to the condition that 
Mr. Hansom shall not during the said period, with- 
out the previous consent of the Council, to be sig- 
| nified in writing under the hand of the Clerk of the 
| Council, act as district surveyor, or revoke the 
appointment of Mr. Woodward as such deputy, or 
in any way interfere with the performance by Mr. 
Woodward of his said duties.” 

The Council adjourned shortly after seven 
o'clock, 
| —_——+-o— 


a further letter from Mr. Stutfield, stating that; NEW MEAT MARKET, BIRMINGHAM. 

when the negotiations for the improvement | On the 27th ult. the new Corporation meat 
were commenced he was informed that the | market and slaughter-houses, Birmingham, were 
playground was the property of the Council, | opened by the Lord Mayor. A central site, suffi- 
and on that assumption Messrs. Beadel & Co. | ciently extensive in area, was at the outset difficult 


were instructed to offer the Council another site 
for a playground by way of exchange ; but 
it subsequently transpired that the owner of 
the fee was the Rector of St. Mary-le-Strand, 
and that the Council had only a short 


tenancy of the land, and accordingly Messrs. | 


Beadel & Co. opened negotiations with the 
rector and churchwardens, and terms of pur- 
chase were arranged with them, which terms 
had been embodied in the faculty ; and that as 
the Council had nothing to convey, the question 


f substituting another playground had dropped. | 


rhe committee regretted the loss of this chil- 


dren's playground, which was much used and | 
of great service; but in the circumstances | 


there was nothing left for the Council to do but 
to return the ground to the charge of the owner, 
the rector of St. Mary-le-Strand. They recom- 
mended, “ That the caretaker in charge of 
Russell-court playground be withdrawn, and 
that the keys of the ground be returned to the 
rector of St. Mary-le-Strand.” 

The Vice-Chairman (Mr. Alderman Beach- 
crott) said he hoped that the matter would not 
pass without further inforrhation about the cir- 
cumstances of the case, which seemed extra- 
tdinary. He understood that the Duke of 
Bedford had paid the Rector, who was a free- 
holder, 2,500/., and the Metropolitan Gardens 
Association 500/. ; but, at any rate, he thought 
they should have more information before the 
recommendation was adopted. 

Mr. Wetenhall, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, withdrew the recommendation. 

Plans and Notices of Drainage Works.—The 
Public Health Committee recommended and it 
Was agreed :— 

_. That the Parliamentary Committee be instructed 
to tener clauses in one of the Council's bills of next 
patsy Authorising the Council to make by- 
ps tou persons about to construct, re-con- 
d uct or alter drains in connexion with buildings to 
deposit With the sanitary authority such plans and 
jovi 4s may be necessary for the purpose of 
tion nS Whether such construction, re-construc- 
orovinn, alteration is in accordance with statutory 
P are and with any by-laws made under section 
seeaad mg Metropolis Management Act, 1855 ; the 
rh 2 cc _by-laws to be subject, for the sake of 
Tran hmat f to the provisions of the same Act. (5) 
tole ‘ring to the Local Government Board the 
PoWers of the Secretary of State under sections 202 


| to fix upon ; but the one ultimately selected extends, 
| roughly, from Cheapside to Bradford-street, and from 
} Sherlock-street East to a narrow passage called the 
| Guillet. The architects, Messrs. Essex, Nichol & 
| Goodman, whose plans were selected in competi- 
jtion, have produced a design of picturesque and 
| original character, and the elevations to the 
|} thoroughfares and the water tower are in butt 
| terra-cotta, with picked red facings. On the Brad- 
ford-street side the water tower rises Ioo ft. from the 
ground level. It contains three tanks, and the 
supply from the Corporation mains will be carried 
up here before being distributed. The buildings 
i consist of : market hall, for the sale of meat ; official 
| block and slaughter-houses for the wholesale trade, 
adjoining Sherlock-street East ; basement ; tripery, 
and slaughter-halls. 

The administrative block faces Sherlock-street 
East, the market superintendent and the inspectors 
| occupying offices within the tower at the Bradford- 
| street corner, while in the adjoining range there will 
ibe rooms for caretakers, a slaughtermen’s mess- 
}room, stabling, and van yard, and stores. Offal 
| houses and triperies are arranged as an essential 

adjunct to the slaughter-houses on thejone hand, and 
| slaughter-halls on the other, and a quarantine de- 
| partment is replete with sheds for housing and 
| slaughtering suspected animals and the impounding 
| of condemned meat. The central hall, which is to be 
utilised as the wholesale meat market, has a length 
—from Bradford-street to Cheapside—of 365 ft., and 
a width of 9oft.; and the floor, which is divided 
into seventy-three market spaces, has three longitu- 
dinal and three cross avenues. Hanging room is 
provided in the market alone for 3,000 sides of beef. 
The offices of the wholesale butchers are arranged 
over the central group of stalls in the form of wood 
and glass cubicles, approached by spiral staircases. 
The roof is one span, and the ridge is 64 ft. from 
the level of the pavement. The upward slope of 
the four sides is broken by four continuous dormers, 
with intervening asphalte flats, and over each of the 
dormers is a projection which ensures an adequate 
admission of light. For the transaction of business 
in the early morning the electric light will be 
supplied here as elsewhere in the incandescent torm 
for the illumination of stalls. Each stall or stand is 
surrounded by iron rails, with roller-hooks for sus- 
pending carcasses, and above these is another set 
which forms the system running throughout the 
market, and out across the roadways on either side 
to the slaughter-halls. In the centre of the building 
are two hydraulic lifts, which communicate with 
the basement, and these will have similar rails msing 
to the level of this system, and connecting with it. 

On each side of the market, but divided by a wide 








cartway, are the slaughter-houses, with lairs and 
other auxiliary accommodation. The main cattle 
entrance is in Sherlock-street East, the section on 
this side having been specially adapted for the use of 
the wholesale slaughtermen. Two inclined road- 
ways from the ground level lead to the lairs for 
cattle and sheep on the upper floor, while lamed or 
unmanageable animals can be moved by means of a 
hydraulic lift. The total lairage is for about 400 
beasts, about 1,000 sheep and calves, and over 
200 pigs. The electric light will be employed 
for illuminating purposes, arc lights being pro- 
vided for the yards, while 119 lamps of 72 
candle power and ninety-seven of 50 candle 
power will aiford lighting for the slaughter-houses. 
The floors of the lairs are laid with concrete, and to 
ensure ettective drainage the liquid will flow into 
open iron troughs running along the outside wall, 
and from these it will descend by iron shoots into 
shallow open channels in the pavement of the yard. 
In the slaughter-houses the flooring is so constructed 
that the swillings flow directly into open gutters, 
and so into the channels outside. A catch-pit is 
provided at the boundary wall, and all solid matter 
is removed before the drainage reaches the sewer 
Nowhere in the place is there any pipe connected 
with the public sewer. On what may be termed the 
Gullet side of the central block, two large slaughter 
ing-halls have been arranged, the one for cattle 
and sheep, and the other for pigs, the idea of 
the authorities being to convenience smaller 
traders, who may find it more economical to 
rent a set of apparatus for killing, as their limited 
requirements may demand, than to furnish a 
private slaughter-house on their own premises 
In the slaughter-hall for beast and sheep there 
will be room for twenty-six sets of men to 
work on each side, while the pig slaughtering-hall is 
fitted with scalding tubs and gear for twelve sets of 
men. The pens for animals awaiting slaughter 
adjoin the slaughter-houses, and covered lairs are 
provided for pigs on the ground floor, and over the 
large slaughter-hall for cattle and sheep. The Linde 
Ice Company are the tenants of the Corporation, 
and about two-thirds of the available space in the 
market hall basement will be occupied by them 
The storage accommodation consists of fifteen 
rooms. The cold stores and chillrooms will hold 
25,000 sheep and 300 sides of beef. The engine and 
dynamo rooms are at the Bradford-street end, the 
installation involving the use of three Crossley’s gas 
engines of 85 h.-p. each. 

Including the amounts paid as compensation to 
leaseholders, the site has cost 40,120/. ; the buildings 
have involved an expenditure of 48,000/.; the 
general fittings, 10,533/.; lifts, boilers, tanks, 
butchers’ offices, &c., 2,611/.; electric light installa- 
tion, 10,1441. The Linde Company provide their 
own power, machinery, and electric lighting, and, 
roughly, the amount they are responsible for 
increases the items already enumerated by 10,c0o/. 
Mr. J. Bowen, Birmingham, was the contractor. 


os 
A.A. LYRIC CLUB. 


THIS season's opening concert of the A.A. Lyrix 
Club (President, Mr. John Murray) was held on 
the 29th ult., at the Swallow Assembly Rooms, 
Piccadilly, when the President of the Architectural 
Association, Mr. Hampden W. Pratt, took the chair. 

There was an exceptionally large attendance ct 
over two hundred members and friends, among 
whom were several prominent members of the 
Architectural Association. During the evening a 
presidential hammer was handed by Mr. Hampden 
W. Pratt, on behalf of the club, to Mr. John Murray, 
and several nominations were read. 

An excellent programme was carried out, and the 
evening seemed likely to inaugurate the most 
successful season that the ciub has yet attained. 


——_++> +_—. 

ADDITIONS TO THE ROYAL INFIRMARY, SHEF- 
FIELD.—Lady Mary Howard visited the Royal 
Infirmary on the 29th ult., and opened the new 
buildings which have been added to the infirmary. 
The additions consist of a new nurses’ home, new 
ophthalmic wards, and a laundry. The eye wards 
have been attached to the 1873 building. The struc- 
ture has two stories, and consists of two main wards 
holding sixteen beds each. On the upper floor there 
is an operating theatre, a small ward for two beds, 
a ward kitchen, and other accommodation. In 
addition to the large ward on the ground floor there 
is a smaller ward capable of accommodating three 
or four beds, and a nurses’ kitchen. A corridor con- 
nects the old building with the new, and the staircase 
window has been fitted with stained glass. The 
nurses’ house is situated on the south-west angle of 
the grounds, towards Upperthorpe-road. Over the 
main entrance of the frontage, and carved in the 
stone, are the words, “ Centenary House, 1897.” The 
building has three stories, exclusive of the basement, 
where there are kitchens, store-rooms, servants’ 
sitting-rooms, &c. There is accommodation for 
sixty nurses, each of whom will have a separate 
bedroom. There are cloak-rooms and bath-rooms. 
Near the laundry there is a rsp Oy gh adem 
room, a clinical laboratory, and a stoving a 
for disinfecting. All the new buildings are of stone, 
and are fitted with the electric light. .Mm Jo D. 
Webster is the architect, and the contract owas 





entrusted to Messrs, Longden & Son. 
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DESIGN FOR PAINTED FRIEZE. 


HIS design, in six colours and an out- 

' line, is by Mr. E. Ingram Taylor, 

and was exhibited in the last Royal 
Academy. 

The design was intended to be used over a 
perfectly plain wall, and to be executed either 
entirely by hand, or by stencils with a block 
printed outline. For the latter case a special 
corner piece was designed to prevent the 
possibility of a figure being bent in a corner. 

In the original drawing the background is a 
dark blue, with oval panels, yellow, in which 
figures of water-fairies are seated. The out- 
lines are everywhere the same yellow as the 
panels, The plant-forms (founded on those of 
water plants) are in two pale greens and one 
blue with white veins. The figures have pale 
yellow draperies and blue wings with white 
veins. 





DESIGN FOR A HOTEL, CORK. 


THis is a design for a large hotel, by Sir 
T. N. Deane & Son, which was not carried 
out, for reasons which we need not go into 
here. The plans of the ground and first floors 
are appended ; there is a mezzanine between 
them. The plan provided for more than 100 


bedrooms, a suite of reception-rooms, billiard- 
room, and private sitting-rooms. The kitchen 
| and offices were to be placed on the upper floor 
below the attics, with a service lift communi- 
cating with all the floors below. 

The design was intended to be carried out 
in red brick, with limestone dressings. The 
estimated cost was 45,000!. 

The drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy. 





EXTENSION OF “PANMURE ARMS 
HOTEL,” EDZELL. 


THis work, which we illustrate from the 
drawing exhibited in the Royal Academy, has 
just been completed, from the plans of Mr. T. 
Martin Cappon, architect, Dundee. Before the 
extension the hotel consisted of a plain two- 
story building, with six public rooms and 
red bedrooms. Its accommodation is now 
as follows :—Large dining-room, two drawing- 
rooms, five parlours, smoking and writing 
rooms, billiard-room, tap-room, bar, restaurant, 
spacious hall, forty bedrooms, four bath-rooms, 
with suitable quarters for servants, and stabling 
for erg bes 

The building occupies a fine site in the 
centre of a picturesque district bordering on 





Glen Esk, and has been designed to meet the 
requirements of summer visitors, as well asa 





large number of sportsmen. The walls are 


; 


‘treated in a warm buff colour, and the roof is 


covered with red tiles. The building is pro- 
vided throughout with the electric light. 

The elevations are designed to suggest the 
old-fashioned English hostelry, while the 
interior is fitted up with ail the comforts and 
conveniences of a modern hotel. 





MEFFAN INSTITUTE, FORFAR. 


Tus drawing, which is also from an Ace 
exhibit of Mr, T. Martin Cappon, shows the 
competitive design for a small Institute, com- 
prising lending and reference library, lg 
room, small lecture hall, museum-room, whe 
caretaker’s house and suitable offices. Ast 
plans show, the difficulty of insufficient ay 
space had to be contended with, and 
arrangements of library, reading-room, &e, a 
such that they may be supervised from 
librarian’s or attendant’s room. witb 

The main elevation indicates an my wl 
break away from the monotony of street- 
so common in the small towns of 





WILSON UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH, PERTH. ll 
Tuts church, recently opened, is er ” 
place of the original church, built in 1740, the 
site of which was acquired by the city for 
improvements. The new building hall, 
goo persons, and has in addition a larg¢ 
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<lass-rooms, caretaker’s house, &c. The interior 
view shown is taken from the end gallery, and 
beeps sketched from the building. The number 
limited required within a space somewhat 
: cor by surrounding buildings necessitated 
‘ Salleried church, and the treatment of stone 
pitt hy wide arches was designed to give an 
a gree: effect without undue interference 
ne 1 fhe view of the pulpit. A fine organ has 

ven erected, played from the console in the 


Centre of the choir in front of the pulpit. The) 


Platform fittings, communion table, font, chairs, 


&e., are j “ mre, | 
» are in oak, and are the gifts of various 


rte The style is Italian Renaissance ; the 
; work is in red sandstone from Gatelaw- 


en ge Quarry, Dumfries, and the exterior is 
cost is ‘with some good sculpture. The total | 

is about 10,000/., and the works were. 
executed by local contractors, from | 


Principally 
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the designs of the architect, Mr. John B. 
Wilson, Glasgow. 


CHURCH OF ST. LEONARD, TURNER'S 
HILL. 





Tuis church stands on a magnificent site 
600 ft. above the level of the sea, commanding 
extensive views over Sussex and Surrey. It is 
built of the richly coloured local stone from 
Selsfield Quarry, with some Bath stone 
dressings. The nave and chancel constituted 
the last church consecrated by the late Bishop 
of Chichester, at that time in his ninety-third 
year. Messrs. James Longley & Co. (the head 
of which firm is a native of Turner’s Hill), were 
the builders, and Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, the 
Diocesan Surveyor, is the architect. The tower 
and double porches, intended for alternative use 
in extreme weather, yet remain to be built. 

















APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


| Ar the meeting of the London County 
| Council on Tuesday, the Building Act Com- 
mittee brought up the following list of appli- 
cations under the 1894 London Building Act. 
Those applications to which consent was 
given were granted on certain conditions * :— 


Lines of Frontage. 


Hammersmith. — Rebuilding the “Red Cow” 
public-house, No. 157, Hammersmith-road, at the 
corner of Colet-gardens (Mr. C. G. Baker, for 
Messrs. Fuller, Smith, & Turner).—Granted. 

Hackney, South.—A one-story addition erected at 
the rear of the “ George” public-house, Glyn-road, 








* Names of applicants are given in brackets. Buildings 
are new erections unless otherwise stated. 
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Wilson United Presbyterian Church, Perth. 


( Plan.) [See p. 374. 





Clapton, abutting =. Glenarm-road (Mr. A. J. 
England, for Mr. J. H. Turner).—Granted. 


Width of Way. 
Westminster.—Stone kerb to the area railing in 
front of Nos. 9 and 10, Dartmouth-street, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
street (Mr. G. C. Horsley, for the Universities’ Mis- 
sion to Central Africa).—Granted. 
Bermondsey.—Playshed at the East-lane schools, 
to abut upon Flockton-street (Mr. T. J. Bailey, for 
the School Board for London).—Granted. 
Newington, West.—That the Vestry of Newington 
be informed that thé Council leaves it to the Vestry 
to take such course as it may deem necessary with 
reference to the proposed erection of buildings on 


the east side of Newington Butts, between Headway | 
and Short-street, to the altered line of frontage | 


shown upon the plan. 





Line of Fronts and Width of Way. 


Paddington, North.—Theatre on the site of Nos. 
212, 214, 216, 218, and 220, Harrow-road, to abut 
also upon Ranelagh-road and Westbury-road (Mr. F. 
Matcham, for Mr. R. Arthur).—-Refused, 


Formation of Streets. 
Lewisham.—The formation or laying out of a new 
street for carriage traffic, to lead out of Tredown- 
road, Sydenham, and the widening to 40 ft. of part 
of Newlands Park (Messrs. Baxter, Payne, & 
Lepper, for Mrs. Smith). That the name Homecroft- 
road be approved for the new street.—Granted. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Southwark, West—An addition to the generating 


station and works .on the south side of Bankside 
(Mr. T. Bailey, for the City of London Electric 


| Lighting Company, Limited).—Granted. 


arene nn eeeenmmeeaeen 





Open Spaces about Buildings, 


Westminster (detached ).—A building betw. : 
road, Knightsbrid, e, and Brompton-road: ty oe 
rg Knightsbridge-green, with an open . - 
at ir r. G. D. Martin, for Mr. A. Kellett), 

Finsbury, Central, — Rebuilding of the 
Arms ” public-house, No. 16, Great Sutton- 
the corner of Berry-street, Clerkenwell, with 4 
portion, not exceeding 32 ft. in height, of the new 
building upon the ae open space at the rear of 
the premises (Mr. R. W. Hobden, for Mr. S. Parrish) 
—Granted. _ 


- 


* Sutton 
Street, at 
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LONDON BUILDING ACT, 184: 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASR, 


THE Tribunal of Appeal sat at the Arbj ng 
room, Savoy Hill, on Friday last week to — rs 
re or made by Mr. Henry F. Kite (solicitor), ., 
behalf of Mr. T. H. Martin, against the decision ot 
the London County Council, by a letter from the 
Superintending Architect, dated September 13, not 
to grant their consent to the erection of a block of 
residential flats on the north side of Ronald’s-road 
Highbury, on part of the garden at the rear oj 
No, 1, Highbury-terrace, to the line shown upon the 
— plan, dated July 1, 1897. 

e members of the Tribunal sitting were Messrs, 
Arthur Cates (Chairman), J. W. Penfold, and A. A. 
Hudson. The appellant was represented by Mr. 
J. F. P. Rawlinson, barrister (instructed by Mr. 
H. F. Kite), and the respondents (the London County 
Council), by Mr. Seager Berry, barrister. : 

When the case opened Mr. Seager Berry offered a 
preliminary objection, which, he contended, ousted 
the jurisdiction of the Tribunal in regard to this 
appeal. The application concerning which the 
present appeal was lodged was headed “ Part ;, 
Sections 21 and 22” of the Act of 1894. He sub- 
mitted that no appeal lies under those sections, or, 
indeed, under Part 3 at all. 

Mr. Rawlinson said the objection was of a purely 
technical character, and he could dispose ot it by 
informing the Tribunal that the appearance <i 
Section 21 at the head of the application was a mis- 
take that had crept in somehow or other. He had 
evidence that would show that in the original 
“Section 41" appeared. Apart from that, however, 
he submitted that the appellants clearly, by Section 
25, had a right of appeal in regard to the defining 
of the line of frontage ; and that notwithstanding 
that there was no formal certificate from the Super- 
intending Architect. 

The Chairman : Do you contend that the letter of 
September 13 takes the place of a certificate ? 

r. Rawlinson: Practically so; it is a refusal to 
accede to the application. The necessity for the 
certificate is waived by the correspondence as well 
as verbally. Proceeding, he remarked that it was 
exceedingly hard upon them that they should have 
this objection taken to the appeal. They were 
strictly within the building line ; then the District 
Surveyor told them that they had better submit 
sco to the Council before they began to build. 

here was some conversation with the Superin- 
tending Architect, and then this application tor an 
approved frontage was sent in. Everyone concerned 
in the matter was present that day to try the case 
on its merits. 
The Chairman said he could not observe the 
decision of the Superintending Architect expresse: 
anywhere. Obviously, he was merely the condut 
through which the decision of the Council was 
conveyed. eae 3 
Mr. Rawlinson remarked that permission to build 
was refused; but surely, if the Superintendin: 
Architect believed that they had been within the 
building line, he would have said, “ You are within 
ag right in building there so far as the frontage 
ine is concerned,” ese 
Mr. Hudson pointed out that, under Section 22 
the Act, there were two alternatives laid down. 
either to go to the County Council for their conser 
—in which case the Council could do anything 
pleased—or to apply to the Superintending Architect 
to define the line, in which case he went in . 
independent capacity. The appellants seemed to 
have taken the bret course, and now to have 00 
to the Tribunal to upset the decision of that a 
Unfortunately the Tribunal had ino power to * ated 
though they could revise the decision of the Super 
intending Architect. fare he 
Mr. Rawlinson admitted frankly that their orig! 4 
— should have been worded Gacy 8 

ere were two things mixed up—first, the buil — 
in the rear, and, secondly, what the nena fred 
should be. Technically, instead of applying 4 ding 
did they should have asked the Superintent ' 
Architect to define the line of frontage before ©*) 
took other ste 

Mr. Hudson observed that, moreover, the ate 
invested in the Tribunal by Section 25, of “ye 
the decision of the Superintending Architect 0M” 
only be undertaken when the latter issued pode i 
ficate. Could Mr. Rawlinson suggest few’ 
Tribunal could legally consider the appeal with” 
such coreincate i Moran — the ‘section 
so nite upon the E 
Ms. newtlaedie replied by reading the corres 





dence that passed between the appellants and Mr 
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Plashill. This, he contended, justified them in con- 
sidering the appeal as laid down by Section 25. 
~The Chairman said that if the case had been pro- 
ceeded with under Section 22 his first duty would 
have been to ask for the certificate of the Super- 
intending Architect. Now that it was clear that 
that was not forthcoming they must overrule Mr. 
Rawlinson’s application to bring the appeal forward 
under Section 25. j 

Mr. Rawlinson next argued that there was a right 
of appeal under Section 41, inasmuch as the 
Council's decision was given in respect to the height 
of the proposed building. 

Mr. Seager Berry objected to the appeal being 
heard under this section on the ground that the 
Council never appreciated that the application was 
made under it. The decision of the Council, more- 
over, contained no reference to Section 41. 

It eventually transpired that the application con- 
sidered by the Council was headed “ Section 21” by 
a clerical error. 

Mr. Rawlinson said it was clear they were misled 
by this error, and if his clients consented to with- 
draw the appeal he thought they ought not to be 
made to pay costs. 

Mr. Seager Berry said that, in such an eventuality 
he should not press for costs. 

The Chairman said the Tribunal was convinced 
that no application was made for the Council's 
consent to the erection of a building exoeeding 
30 ft. in height—that was under Section 41. He 
was therefore afraid they had no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Rawlinson consulted with his clients, and 
announced that they had decided to withdraw the 
appeal. 

The appeal was accordingly withdrawn, no order 
being made as to costs. 





Books, 


First Principles of Electricity and Magnetism. 
By C. H. W. Bices, Editor of Zhe Electrical 
Engineer. London : Biggs & Co., Salisbury- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Ee } ROM the preface we learn that this book 

i 








my 6=is intended for beginners in practical 
aes) §=owork, and the author claims that it 
contains a good deal of useful information 
not usually to be found in similar books. 
We think, however, that the book is too 
untrustworthy to be read by beginners, 
for we strongly disapprove of many of the 
novel ways of giving definitions and of deducing 
laws from insufficient experimental data. Many 
of the theorems given, if reproduced by a 
candidate in an examination, would seriously 
endanger his chance of passing. Some of the 
statements are so vague that they are quite 
unintelligible, and free use has been made 
throughout of electrical terms which-have not 
been defined, and which are used in a sense 
different from that which is attributed to them 
in the standard text books. 

The preliminary chapter is on dynamical 
units. The student will have difficulty in 
reconciling various statements in this chapter. 
For example—* At the same spot on the earth’s 
Suriace mass and weight are equivalent” and 
“mass is invariable, but weight varies accord- 
ing to position upon the earth's surface.” To 
detine velocity as “rate of motion ” is not very 
lucid unless you have previously defined motion 
and rate, but to say that velocity is “motion 
through a space of time” would hopelessly 
puzzle any one, 

In describing the Kelvin galvanometer the 
author says “if the astatic system be imperfect 
the controlling magnet can be so placed that it 
keeps the spot of light at zero.’ The student 
Would naturally think that this could not be 
done if the astatic system were perfect. Again, 
nothing is said about turning the controlling 
magnet round when we want to strengthen or 
weaken the directive action of the earth's field 
on the magnets on the back of the mirror. We 
‘re simply told to move the controlling magnet 
up and down. 

‘ ble customary to assume that the magnetic 
— of a magnet is unlimited in extent, and 
lat the more sensitive our instruments are the 
oe tt we can detect it. Mr. Biggs thinks 
a 4 . ise ; he says that it is absolutely limited, 
. “wa hat, roughly speaking, it is very much the 
hii ot a Rugby football. We fail to follow 
eho ing, and we think that he ought to 
“upport such a heretical opinion by some argu- 
Bae from first principles. 

the fo, Student, after reading a description of 
eee nula which gives the volts generated in 
ra berber ye of a dynamo, will be rather upset 
that civen “The formula is similar to 
which t ) by all writers, but the reasoning by 
accents obtain the formula is not universally 
accepted.” In the chapter on motors we were 
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astounded to learn that a motor will do its 
maximum work when its speed is high, and 
that a higher efficiency is obtained when the 
speed is slower. As this is the direct contrary 
of what the equations given show, it must be 
put down to hasty writing. Evidences of haste 
are apparent all through the book. Foot-notes 
sometimes contradict the text, and sometimes 
are written without due consideration of what 
the text says. The tables given of the mag- 
netism produced in soft grey cast-iron are 
carelessly copied out, as at least four of the 
numbers are wrong. 

We worked out a few of the examples, which 
are all very easy, and found out that the 
answers were wrong in some cases. The 
diagrams are very carelessly drawn, and 
would lead beginners to think that any labour 
spent on making clear drawings was quite 
unnecessary in electrical work. We have said 
enough to show that the book is not suitable 
for students, but before concluding we must 
protest against the careless writing of history. 
In describing the history of the dynamo the 
author says, “Two men almost at the same 
time—I think that the papers were read at the 
Royal Society on the same evening—designed 
a method to avoid the use of a second machine 
or battery. These men were the late Sir W. 
Siemens, and the late Sir Charles Wheatstone.”’ 
The paper read by Sir William Siemens at the 
meeting of the Royal Society referred to was 
by his brother, Dr. Werner von Siemens, and 
described the theory and action of the self- 
exciting dynamo. Dr. Werner von Siemens 
had, however, not only previously read a paper 
at Berlin describing the theory, but had also 
shown at his factory to many members of the 
Berlin Academy of Science a dynamo in 
action. It seems that Werner von Siemens, 
Sir Charles Wheatstone, and the brothers 
Varley invented the dynamo independently, 
but the priority of publication rests with 
Werner von Siemens. 


The Local Distribution of Electric Power in 
Workshops, &c. By ERNEST KILBURN Scott, 
A.1.E.E. London: Biggs & Co., Salisbury- 
court, Fleet-street, E.C. 

Tuis excellent little book treats of a subject of 

no little importance at the present time. The 

application of electricity for power purposes in 
factories has been advancing very rapidly 
during the last few years, and has proved in 
many cases a complete success commercially. 

Mr. Scott gives a list of thirty-two large fac- 

tories which use electricity to transmit the 

power from the engines to the tools, and we 
could easily extend this list. 

Where shafting is used for the transmission 
of power, very strongly constructed walls and 
heavy pillars are necessary. As Mr. Scott 
points out, there is a total dead weight of 
about ten tons in a length of 200 ft. of 5-in. 
shafting, and if this is making a hundred 
revolutions per minute, there will be a good 
deal of vibration unless the walls are very 
solidly constructed, as the pulleys, &c., used 
in millwright work are very seldom in exact 
balance. The introduction of electric cables 
to convey the power to the tools is altering 
very much the design of the buildings. A 
much lighter construction of walls, pillars, 
roofing, &c., will suffice, and this enables 
them to be built much more cheaply. 

Mr. Scott gives some very useful practical 
formulz, by means of which the power re- 
quired to drive planing machines, lathes, 
drilling machines, &c., can be calculated. Very 
useful tables are also given, in which the re- 
lative advantages of alternating and continuous 
current systems are compared, and the author’s 
descriptions of two-phase and three-phase 
systems are instructive and accurate. The 
author makes use of the word auto-transformer 
when describing an apparatus for raising or 
reducing the pressure on an alternating current 
circuit. It seems to us that this hybrid word 
serves to perpetuate an altogether erroneous 
view of the action of the apparatus. It would 
have been better to call it a “booster” or a 
“ compensator,” whichever it happened to be, 
as these words are very expressive and are in 
everyday use amongst electricians. ‘ 

In the last of the three chapters into which 
the book is divided, several interesting 
diagrams of starting switches and resistances 
for motors are given. Diagrams are also given 
showing the relative prices, the relative 
weights, and the relative speeds of continuous 
and alternating motors respectively. It 1s 
rather a pity, however, that they are not more 





ee 


clearly printed. Nearly all the illustrations 
are very badly done ; worn-out blocks in some 
cases have evidently been used. 





Library Construction, Architecture, Fittings, 
and Furniture. By F.]. BURGOYNE. London : 
George Allen. 1897. 

THE recent rapid extension of the free public 
library movement has naturally tended to create 
a literature of its own, and this work claims to 
be the first treatise written upon the subject. 
The pages of the Builder have, as our readers 
are aware, contained reports of lectures and 
papers upon the subject which, if not sufficiently 
extensive to fill a book, have nevertheless 
explained many vital points. This work, as 
emanating from a librarian in charge of one of 
the newest of our public libraries, has been 
prepared with the amount of enthusiasm which 
might be expected. The treatment of the sub- 
ject, however, is historical rather than critical, 
and, whilst containing many useful hints to 
architects, librarians, and members of library 
committees who have in hand the planning of 
new libraries, its value would be increased if 
the candid and carefully-matured opinion of an 
expert in library management had been applied 
to the instances that are given. The author has 
brought together a very complete collection of 
plans of many public libraries which have been 
erected in Great Britain and Ireland as well as 
collateral examples in many of the most promi- 
nent instances of American and Continental 
libraries. The details of furniture and fittings, 
shelving, indicators, and other working gear of 
a public library are very completely described 
and well illustrated. The points which should 
be borne in mind in the selection ofisites are 
clearly defined and should be thoroughly 
studied by all library committees, who too 
often, from ignorance of the subject, provide 
almost impossible tasks for the architects, who 
have to make the best of cramped and unsuit- 
able sites. The weakest chapter in the book is 
that on lighting and ventilation, which is 
hardly to be wondered at when one remembers 
that free public libraries in this country are not 
usually erected under very adequate financial 
resources, and in nearly all existing examples 
leave a great deal to be desired. A feature in 
the book particularly useful to architects is the 
appendix containing a list of illustrations of 
libraries that have appeared in various pro- 
fessional journals, English and American. 





Practical Building Construction ; a handbook 
for Students preparing for the Science and 
Art Examinations, &c. By JOHN PARNELL 
ALLEN, Surveyor. Second edition, revised. 
London : Crosby Lockwood & Sor. 1897. 

WE are glad to see that this book, which we 
noticed on its first appearance two or three 
years ago, has reached a second edition, as it 
is a very useful and complete publication for 
its size and cost, and will be welcome to those 
who cannot afford more costly publications ; 
but it is absurd for the publisher to claim for it, 
in his note to the second edition, that it is “ the 
best and most complete book on building 
construction,” as every one knows that it is not, 
and probably the author would not have 
advised him to make such an assertion. 

We observe that the unscientific curved 
chimney-bar (supposed to be a tie), in common 
use, is still given as the received method of 
construction, without -any hint as to its 
absurdity. 





TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. BEANLAND, PERKIN, & Co., of 
Leeds, are the agents for a new enclosed globe 
arc lamp, which has many novel points in its 
design. Instead of the usual clutch-feed, a 
modified form of rack-feed has -been adopted, 
which not only gives a positive control to the 
carbons, but also makes it possible to insulate 
the feed mechanism entirely from the circuit. 
By making the rods telescope downwards into 
the side tubes which carry the inner globe, the 
lamp is kept under 30 in. long. With each 
lamp is supplied a “holophane” inner or outer 
globe. For street lighting it is best to use an 
inner “holophane” globe, and to have a clear 
outer globe, but for interior lighting—at least 
when the lamp is in an easily accessible posi- 
tion—it is better to have the holophane globe 
outside. Inthe catalogue it is stated that all 





customers will be fully protected from claims 
nade by other manufacturers. . 
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articles and have derived therefrom a 
of useful information ; but there is one matter, 
I think, that is not quite clear, viz., the method of 
“taking off.” 
the article” in “taking off” a sash, take all trades 
at the same time, such as sash - linings, window 
board, architrave, glass, painting, &c. ? 


378 
Correspondence, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER. 
QUANTITIES AND QUANTITY 
SURVEYING. 


SiR,—I have been much interested in these 
great deal 


For instance, would the “writer of 


At the commencement of the articles, the author 


mentions two or three methods only to condemn 
them, and does not give any alternative method. I 
have tried one or two of the methods named but do 
not find them exactly to my wishes. It seems to 
me the way of “taking off ” is a very important point 
and the author's opinion on this matter would no 


doubt be of great value. : 
Will he kindly give his readers the benefit of his 
experience ? 
BUILDER'S CLERK. 





$1r,—In answer to your correspondent, “ Builder's 
Clerk,” as to the way of “taking off,” it is prac- 
tically impossible to give any hard-and-fast rule, so 
much depending wpon circumstances and the per- 
sonal taste of the surveyor. “ Builder's Clerk” is 
not quite correct in saying that I gave no alternative 
method, as he will see, if he again refers to Chapter L., 
that the system there generally advised was the one 
he mentions, and which, when circumstances permit, 
I usually adopt in my own practice; but as the 
surveyor sometimes has the drawings placed in his 
hands in a somewhat incomplete state to enable 
him to commence “ taking off ” at as early a date as 
possible, leaving various points to be settled during 
the preparation of details, while his work is pro- 
gressing he has to break away from any settled rule 
and adapt himself-to the requirements of the case. 

Generally I personally think it is a good plan to 
take the work practically in the order of building, 
but taking with the joinery the incidental trades 
and also the deductions for openings. With regard 
to painting, I think it advisable to take this after all 
the other work is finished. This gives one another 
look through the dimensions, which is sometimes 
useful. THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLES. 





MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS’ 
EXAMINATION. 


Sir,—Having passed this examination, I can quite 
understand M. H. Wilkinson asking through your 
columns for the names of the books necessary for 
this purpose. 

The examination is constantly being enlarged, and 
is very varied, especially the viva voce portion, but a 
careful study of the following books should pull any 
ordinary candidate through :— 

Boulnois’ “ Municipal Engineering.” 

Fanning’s “ Water Engineering.” 

Robinson's “ Sewage Disposal.” 

Parry's “ Water Collection and Distribution.” 

Hellyer’s “ Plumbing.” 

Walmisley's “ Iron Roofs.” 

Powell & Bauman’s “ Foundations.” 

Rivington’s “Building Construction,” vols. 2, 3, 
and 4. : 

Blagrove’s “ Shoring.” 

Baker's “ Surveying and Levelling.” 

For Public Health and Rivers Pollution Acts the 
following should be consulted, together with their 
Amendment Acts :-— 

Public Health Act, 1875. 

Public Health (London Act), 1891. 
By-laws (New Streets and Buildings). 
Local Government Act, 1894. 
Tramways Acts. 

Housing of the Working Classes Acts. 
Artisans’ Dwellings Acts. 

Arbitration Acts. 

Pollution of Rivers Acts. 

Waterworks Acts. 

Open Spaces Acts. 

Sewage in Great Britain and Ireland Acts. 
Gasworks Acts. 

Baths and Wasb-houses Acts. 

Factory and Workshop Acts. 

It will be observed this list igoes beyond Public 
Health and Rivers Pollution Acts, but so do the 
examiners in their questions. 

In addition to the above books the candidate 
should have impressed upon his memory formule 
for calculating the following :— 

Sewage and sewage sludge. 
Steel and iron girders and roofs, 
Cast-iron columns. 

Wood beams and joists. 

The knowledge required for designing and con- 
structing the several drawings can only be acquired 
by practice and experience. 

The above books may not be the best for their 
respective subjects, but they are in many instances 
more condensed than other publications of the same 
nature, HAROLD GRIFFITHS. 
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CONDUIT MEAD ESTATE. 


SIR,—The old conduit, formerly in South Molton- 
street, is now in the Guildlall Museum. It bears 
the City Arms. ANDREW OLIVER. 
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SURVEYORSHIPS. 

SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT.—At the meeting 
of the Tottenham Council, held on the 2nd inst., 
Mr. Joshua _ Lambert, A.M.Inst.C.E., who has 
held the position of Second Assistant under Col. 
P. E. Murphy, the Water Engineer and Chief Sur- 
veyor to the Council, was appointed Deputy Water 
Engineer and Surveyor. 

SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT.—Mr. Frank Kelly, 
C.E., Assoc.San.Inst., has been es Surveyor 
to the Corporation of Dunstable. r. Kelly was for 
some years assistant in the Engineer's and Sur- 
veyor’s and the Sanitary Departments of the Vestry 
of Bermondsey, S.E. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH, AIRDRIE, LANARKSHIRE.— 
The foundation stone has just been laid of the new 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church in Springwell-avenue. 
Airdrie. The church, which is being built of red 
stone from Bothwell Park ies, is from designs 
by Mr. H. D. Walton, of Glasgow. It will have 
seating accommodation for 200 worshippers, and 
will cost 1,300. 





RESTORATION OF PARISH CHURCH, WOODVILLE, | lo 


NEAR LEICESTER—The Bishop of Peterbo h 
oo the parish church of Woodville, 
which been restored at a cost of 1,506/. The 
architects were Messrs. Draper & Walters, of 
Leicester. The works consisted of building north 
and south aisles along the greater portion of the 
nave, lengthening the chancel to ft., widening and 
rebuilding the chancel arch, building organ chamber, 
and additional vestry, with new exit by the east 
door. The aisles are separated from the nave by 
a stone arcade in three bays of circular columns, 
with carved caps and Norman semi-circular arches. 
The floors in the aisles and chancel are of yellow 
pine wood blocks. 

RESTORATION OF WRAGBY CHURCH, LINCOLN- 
SHIRE.—The work of altering the interior of All 
Saints’ Church at Wragby has just been completed. 
New seats have been provided, the aisles rearranged, 
and new windows with cathedral glass have been 
inserted. The old stone pavement has been re- 
moved and replaced by a block floor. The work 


has been carried out by Messrs. Halkes Bros., of | kitchen 


Lincoln, under the superintendence of Mr. W. 
Scorer, architect, also of Lincoln. 

PORCH, ABBEY CHURCH, SEMPRINGHAM, LINCOLN- 

SHIRE.—The Lords of her Majesty's Treasury have 
sanctioned a grant by the Commissioners for the 
Crown Lands of roo/. towards the estimated cost 
(1892.) of re-building the south door porch of the 
Abbey Church, Sempringham. The south door, with 
its carved Norman arch, is held to date from rrooto 
1130. It is desired to protect the door and arch 
from the further ravages of the weather by re-build- 
ing the ch, which was taken down about 100 
years ago ; and it is intended to incorporate with it 
a carved prfest’s door arch, from the ancient chancel, 
taken down about the same time. The architect is 
Kirk, of Sleaford. 
H, CHAPEL ALLERTON, LEEDS.—Messrs. 
Bastow, of Bristol, are building the new 
church in Chapel Allerton, Leeds. The architect is 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A. The estimated cost is 
16,000/., and the church is to seat about 800 e. 

RESTORATION OF STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 
—The restoration of Stratford-on-Avon Church was 
commenced eight years ago. The sum of 6,000l. 
was then raised by subscription, and expended prin- 
cipally in the repair of the outside of the fabric and 
the interior of the chancel. Very little was done to 
the interior of the nave and transepts, and it is now 
desired to complete the original design by restorin 
them. The work is being done under the advice 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, A.R.A., under whose su 







the previous part of the restoration was carried out. | i 


Three things are aimed at—({1) The rearrangement 
of the organ. (2) The relaying of the floor of the 
nave, the cleansing of its walls and pillars, and the 
substitution of open oak benches for the present 
pews; also the readjustment and enlargement of 
the heating apparatus, and the introduction of the 
electric light. (3) The rebuilding, on a revised plan, 
of the old vestry, taken down about 100 years ago 
on account its dilapidated condition. It is 
expected that the sum of $,000/. will be required. 
CHRIST CHURCH, LANCASTER GATE, W.—The 
new morning chapel to Christ Church was opened 
on the rst inst. The extension has been carried out, 
to harmonise with the main building, in Kentish 
and Monk’s Park dressings ; the interior with 
fittings and dadoes, whilst the walls have been left 
for future decoration. The architect was Mr. A. H. 
Webbe, and the work has been carried out by Mr. 
F. T, Chinchen, builder, of Kensal Green, W. 
CRICHTON MEMORIAL CHAPEL, DUMFRIES.—This 
building, which has been erected within the 
of the Crichton Royal Institution for treatment of 
the insane at Dumfries, was opened on the 15th inst. 
The church, which has been eight —_ in building, 
is a memorial to Dr. and Mrs. Gri ton, 
is by Mr. Sydney Mitchell, of Edinburgh. The chapel 
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is cruciform in plan. The building ¢ 

length of fully 200 ft. The oatioee - 3 total 
recessed and carved, and the door is of nov Fx 
iron work. A porch enc the entra ght 
which leads to a height of 11 ft., that being rl 
of the church floor ; and within the porch are 
rows of columns, with carved capitals, The Sean 
is entered from the stair landing through an 

doorway. The nave is divided from the aisles by et 
of columns, from which spring pointed sto a 


and these the masonry of the clearst mg 
choir is 28 ft. square, the openings terminating 


pointed arches rising to a height of 
are four piers forming the wabsttecter, ns a 
square centre tower, which rises to a height of e 
ft. The ceiling is of oak, formed into 4 cite a 
— decorated throughout with high relief torvng 
e ceiling height from the floor to the crown g. 
the roof circle is almost 60 ft. in the nave and 6 > 
in the choir. The communion table occupies os 
eastern extremity of the chancel, in which ‘leo are 
stalls for the choir. These and the pulpit and the 
See caeae ee ree 
ern church is a cry 
chend. ypt or mortuary 
ISSION BUILDINGS, BELFAST.—In our last j 
we briefly referred to these buildings, rt ng 
tion stone of which was laid on the 23rd ult, 
The following particulars of the buildings 
were supplied by the architect. The structure 
has a frontage of g2 ft. and a depth of 135 ft. In 
designing the building it was sought to avoid the 
ng corridors so universal in buildings of this 
description by designing a central octagonal hall, with 
galleries round and large dome light. This hall will 
give access to all the departments of the building 
which radiate from it. The building is divided into 
seven principal departments. The first of these isa 
hall capable of seating about 2,000 people, designed 
in the torm of an amphitheatre with a single gallery. 
This hall will have entrances and exits from the 
Shankill-road, and also from Carlow-street. In 
connexion with the hall are gentlemen’s, ladies’, and 
choir committee-rooms and cloak-rooms. The second 
is a medical mission ent, comprising a large 
waiting-hall, capable of seating about 200 ; a doctor's 
consulting-room, and dispensary and dressing. 
rooms. It is entered by the main entrance from the 
building, and will also have a separate entrance 
from Carlow-street, enabling it to be used directly 
from the outside. The third, or business, part 
of the premises will consist of four large s:ops— 
two on either side of the main entrance—and also 
offices over these The fourth is a soup- 
i ent. This department can also be 
entered direct from the Shankill-road. The fifth 
section comprises a minor hall and classrooms. This 
hall will be situated on the first floor, and will be 
capable of accommodating 250 people. There wil 
also be several classrooms and committee-rooms. 
The sixth is a social and recreative department 
These rooms will be situated on the second floor, 
and will comprise general workers’ parlour, mens 
reading-room and library, boys’ club-room and girls 
ild-room, and also ladies’ private sitting-room and 
kstall. The seventh department is the res- 
dential training home. This will — se 
separate departments—1. A wing with parlour 
and bedroom accommodation for gentlemen 
students, and a_ corr ing wing for lady 
students; 2. The superintendent's residence; } 
The servants’ department; 4. The lecture hal 
and classroom department ; altogether there will be 
accommodation for twenty students. Over a pat 
of the building there will be a flat roof with staircase 
communication, so that it can be used asa recreation 
ground in the summer months. The materials pro- 
posed in the construction of the building are Scrabo 
stone for the front elevation and part of the return, 
with red brick for the remainder. The roof will be 
covered with Westmoreland green slates for the 
towers and front part of the building. The sted 
work for the large assembly-hall is being carried ot 
by Messrs. R. Moreland & Sons, London. In an 
to give as light an appearance as possible Zs . 
building and cover the large of the hall 90 


with the lower end tied down by long bolts throug) 
the walls to bed-plates in the foundations and 


upper ends of the trusses su the large 
dome light. The woodwor to the whole of the 
main block of buildings will be principally Pp! 
pine, the floors to the large hall Ie at 
ment be wood block, and the corriton 
entrance and central hall and cloakrooms sade 
Terrazzo marble mosaic. The Me ciopeal ee 
8 t fittings are 
poaneel “elehont The main entrance hall asd 
cloakroom walls will be tiled, and granite Plas’ 
will be used on the walls in more geD part 
There will be fireproof floors over the greater Pa 
of the first two stories. Mr. W. J. W. Rou 
thee avwbitent, and Mane. OF & Harvey 
the contractors. 

MeTHopIst CHURCH, CaRDIFF.—A — 
Free Church has just been opened in the Or om 
road, Cardiff. church is capable po 
modating 450 adults, while the lecture-root 7 

300 more. There are five classrow 
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The lecture-room block and church are 
by corridors at front and back. The 
whole of the work has been carried out from the 
designs and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Ingall & Sons, architects, Birmingham. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. W. Thomas & Co., of Cardiff. 
heating apparatus and wrought iron work 
The M Willi & So 
was executed by Messrs. J. Williams sOnS, 
Cardiff ; the carving, pulpit, and rostrum furniture 
by Mr. W. Clarke, of Llandaff : and the stained 
glass windows, representing “Christ Feeding the 
Multitade,” “Christ Healing the Sick,” ‘ Christ 
Blessing Children,” and also a stained-glass circular 
window, and all lead light work, being from the 
studio of Messrs. Swaine, Bourne, & Son, Birming- 

m. 

REOPENING OF WESLEYAN CHURCH, COTHAM, 
BristoL.—Cotham Wesleyan Church in Lower 
Redland-road was reopened on the 2oth ult., after 
restoration and enlargement. The main portion 
of the church was destroyed by fire last October. 
Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, & Company, Limited. 
were the contractors for the original buildings, and 
aiter the partial destruction of the latter by fire, the 
same firm was entrusted by the trustees with the 
restoration and enlargement, under the direction of 
the architects, Mr. Robert Curwen of London, and 
Mr. Herbert J. Jones of Bristol. The amount of the 
contract for the rebuilding and improvements was 
6,555. The roof, the seating, the pulpit, and the 
whole of the internal joinery and fittings to the chapel 
itself are executed in pitch pine. Messrs. John Hall 
& Sons, of Broadmead, have been entrusted with the 
erection of a memorial window, presented to the 
trustees by Mrs. Alfred Hall, in memory of her 
husband. Mr. W. H. Bromley, of Corsham, has 
acted as clerk of works during the rebuilding and 
restorations. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, EXMOUTH. — The new 
Wesleyan Church built at the juncture of Rolle-street 
with Tower-street, Exmouth, has just been opened. 
The church, which was built at a cost of 7,0001., has 
a tower and spire which rise to the height of 95 ft. 
The edifice consists of a nave, transept, and chancel 
(with octagon end), organ chamber, vestries, and 
tiled entrance vestibule. The tracery windows are 
tilled with stained glass. A gallery runs across the 
end of the church. The roof is waggon-headed, 
and, like most of the interior woodwork, is of pitch- 
pine. The pulpit is of carved oak, as also is the 
Communion table. The seating accommodation is for 
620, Adjoining the church are the school buildings. 
These consist of a school-room 54 ft. by 32 ft., into 
which open five class-rooms and an infants’ room. 
There is also an adult class-room, with the usual 
accommodation. A ladies’ parlour is provided on 
the upper floor. The architect was Mr. W. J 
Morley, of Bradford. The work has been superin- 
tended by Mr. Rich. Morley, the son of the architect. 
The contractor is Mr. Gibson, of Exeter. The 
tained glass is by Mr. Lazenby, of Bradford, and 
the heating by Messrs. Wood & Co., of Bristol. 
_CUNINGHAME FREE CHURCH, &c., GLASGOW.— 
These buildings, which are to be erected at the corner 
ot Govan-street and Thistle-street, have been designed 
by Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, architects, of Glasgow. 
The church has its main entrance at the corner of 
the two streets, and is surmounted by a turret. 
Sitting accommodation is provided for about 870 
persons. Behind the church, and with entrance 
trom Thistle-street, there are halls and other build- 
ings. These buildings form three stories. They 
contain, in addition to a vestry and a session-house, 
two large halls, three small halls, and a church 
oticer's house with three apartments and bath- 
ue The total cost of the church and halls will 
€ about 7,500. The contractors are :—Masons, 
— John Adam & Co.; joiners, Messrs. A. 
; — & Sons ; slater, Mr. Jas. Mearchent ; plumber, 
7 *. John M‘Feat ; plasterer, Mr. John Drummond ; 
Geenttors, Messrs. H. Tosh, Sons, & Cross ; glazier, 
Mr. Thos. M‘Millan ; heating, Messrs. James Combe 
Son ; and painter, Mr. John L. Duncan. 

ST. STEPHEN'S NATIONAL SCHOOLS, WEST- 
BOURNE PARK.—The extension of these schools, 
opened on the 30th ult., was designed to incor- 
arise the existing building so as to form one large 
school, equipped with all the improvements of 
modern school buildings so far as a close study of 
pom — allow. The site isa fine open one on a 
Wea street, with the immense area of the Great 
aun Railway goods yard in front, so that the 
school buildings are visible at a long distance and 
oe both light and air to an unusual extent. The 
thaw cheme divides the children into three isolated 
petri n ee floor levels, with separate 
want uf eleceane aircases. It supplies the great 
roms ‘rooms, in addition to the old school- 
old bulbs cloak-room to each department (in the 
et oh ee Was no proper provision for this 
allotted ¢ anda separate playground are now 
Pe to each school ; formerly all had to use one 
aa eee in common. Lastly, the lavatories 
ido all outside instead of inside the maiu 
8, ae ar proper scale, whereas 
uate in nu 
the a an In view ‘of these and. sien tated 
by. tee ee Were about to be condemned 


scheme has been 


actual increase in the numbers laces f . 
more than double the oe srainaciaiiens 
© schools are lighted throughout by electricity. 


westries. 
connected 
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Mr. Arthur T. Bolton (London) is the architect. 
The cost has been about 7,000/., including the 
site, which cost 2,000]. The following is a list 
of firms employed :—General contractors, Messrs. 
Rudd & Son, of Grantham; masonry: Monks 
Park stone, the Bath Stone Firms; red moulded 
bricks in chimney stacks, Messrs. Wheeler, Read- 
ing; brick facing, special picked stocks, Messrs. 
Broad & Co., London; Imperial green siating, 
Messrs. Roberts, Adlard, & Co., London ; fire-proof 
floors and staircases, Messrs. Ward & Co., London; 
woodwork flooring, Messrs. Turpin, London ; 
plumbing, Messrs. Lincoln & Sons, Grantham ; 
school sanitary fittings, Messrs. Adams & Co., 
London ; patent folding screen partition to archi- 
tect’s design, Messrs. Peace & Norquoy, Manches- 
ter ; wrought iron work in front railings and gates, 
Messrs. Thomason, Birmingham ; electric lighting, 
Mr. W. Mackie, London; general foreman, Mr. 
Streather (there has been no clerk of the works 
emploved, the work being under the supervision of 
the architect). The quantities were prepared by 
Messrs. Widnell & Trollope, Westminster. The 
sculpture was by Monsieur Chavalliaud, of Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley, who has modelled the heads 
above the entrances and the angels flanking the 
foundation stone. Mr.George Walton has executed 
the painted frieze at the foot of the girls’ stairs. 

St. MARK’s SCHOOLS, Kemp Town, SUssEx.— 
New Church of England schools are being erected 
at Kemp Town. The infant school has already 
been built, from the designs of Mr. W. Gilbee 
Scott, of London, A second school is about to be 
built upon the same site, to accommodate the boys 
and girls. It will be placed close up to the 
Ovingdean-road, and will consist of two stories. 
There will also be a room for cookery instruction 
for the girls, and a room for manual woodwork for 
the boys. There will be accommodation for 200 
boys and 200 girls. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, SWANAGE.—New Board Schools, 
which have just been erected at a cost of nearly 
6,0001., were opened on the 28th ult. The architects 
were Messrs. Houston & Houston, of London, and 
the builders Messrs. H. & J. Hardy, of Swanage. 
The schools are built of stone on the outside, all 
internal work being of brick, with the exception of 
the freestone pillars in the large class-room of the 
mixed school. In the new buildings there is 
accommodation for about 480 children, and the site 
covers about two and a half acres. 

ENLARGEMENT OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS AT AVON- 
MOUTH, GLOUCESTER.—The Archdeacon of Bristol 
recently opened a new portion that has just been 
added to the National Schools at Avonmouth. 
Plans were prepared by Mr. George Davis. The 
addition comprises two class-rooms, each capable of 
accommodating nearly seventy children, the rooms 
being each 32 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, and 18 ft. high, 
with wood-block flooring. The walls are of hollow 
brickwork, and the ceilings matchboard, stained 
and varnished. In the front gable is a medallion 
portrait of the Queen, surrounded by the national 
emblems, forming a circular panel, carved in Bath 
stone by Mr. W. Smith. The builders were Messrs. 
Stride & Davis, of Shirehampton. 

METHODIST SCHOOL BUILDINGS, ATHERTON, 
LANCASHIRE.—The foundation stones have just been 
laid of a new school adjoining the Independent 
Methodist Chapel, Mealhouse-lane, Atherton. The 
large room of the new school will be 35 ft. by 27 ft., 
and capable of accommodating 300 children. There 
will be three class-rooms and a minister's vestry. A 
separate entrance will be provided for boys and 
girls. Mr. William Townson, of Bolton, is the con- 
tractor, and the architects are Messrs. Potts, Sons, 
& Pickup, Bolton and Manchester. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, SOUTHSEA. — New Board 
Schools, Francis-avenue, Southsea, have just been 
opened. The new schools, which will accommodate 
1,884 children, cover a space of about two acres. 
The cost of the buildings (including boundary walls, 
play-grounds, furniture, and caretaker’s residence) 
is about 16,0c00/. The buildings were designed on 
the central hall system, and are in two blocks—a 
two-story block for the boys and girls, and a sepa- 
rate block for the infants. The boys’ school, accom- 
modating 560 scholars, consists of a central hall 
surrounded by nine class-rooms. The girls’ school, 
on the first floor, is planned in a similar manner to 
the boys’ school, and will accommodate 580 scholars. 
The infants’ school, which forms a separate block, 
has two entrances, and accommodates 744 children. 
It is a one-story building, and has a marching or 
exercising corridor extending down the centre, and 
the various class-rooms, babies’ rooms, &c., are 
arranged on either side. The work of erecting the 
school has been carried out by Mr. J. W. Perkins, of 
Southsea, The furniture was supplied by Messrs. 
G. M. Hammer & Co., of London. The clerk of 
works was Mr. Burr, and the architects were Messrs. 
Rake & Cogswell, of Portsmouth. 

TruRO HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—We briefly 
recorded the opening of this building in our issue for 
October 2. In general appearance the school is of 
Elizabethan character. At the north-east corner 
there is a battlemented tower. The main entrance 
leads into a square hall, from which the central hall 
of the school, on the principal floor, is reached by a 
staircase of teak and pitch-pine. . This hall measures 
@8-ft. by 26 ft., and, as adjoining class-rooms can be 
added to it at pleasure, it affords floor space 





for seating about 400 people. It has an open- 
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timbered roof (adapted for the application of 
swings and gymnastic fittings). Besides the main 
entrance door, another gives access to a battle- 
mented tower, which masks the lavatories and 
dressing-rooms. The tower contains on the main 
floor a waiting-room and a room for the head- 
mistress; at a higher level an assistant mistresses’ 
room; and in its upper part accommodation, if 
needed, for a caretaker. On the lowest floor are 
reached from the entrance-hall a dining-room 
and kitchen, teachers’ room, and lavatories and 
dressing-rooms for the girls. The total cost, 
including the site, is about 4,100. The whole of the 
work has been carried out by Mr. John Colliver, 
builder, of Truro. The architect was Mr. E. R. Rob- 
son, F.S.A., of Westminster. Under Mr. Robson's 
direction, the progress of the building operations 
has been supervised by Mr. Silvanus Trevail, archi- 
tect, of Truro. 

FREE LIBRARY, STALYBRIDGE.—The foundation- 
stone of the Free Library to be presented to the 
town of Stalybridge by Mr. J. F. Cheetham was laid 
recently by Mrs. Astley-Cheetham. The site, which 
is situated on the east side of Trinity-street, near the 
Victoria Market, is provided by the Corporation, and 
by an arrangement with the postal authorities a new 
post-office will be included in the new block of 
buildings. Mr. Medland Taylor, of Manchester, is 
the architect of the iibrary, and Mr. H. Tanner has 
prepared the design for the post-office, a similar 
treatment for both buildings being adopted. The 
elevations show a block of buildings Jacobean in 
style. The work will be carried out in stone, with 
some red brick introduced in the chimneys and in 
the plain wall surfaces. To Trinity-street there is a 
frontage for the two buildings of about 130 ft., two- 
thirds of which is occupied by the library. This 
facade is broken up by boldly projecting and gabled 
bays. There are upper floors to both library and 
post-office along Trinity-street front, that of the 
library being mainly occupied by a lecture hall, 
which extends nearly the whole length of the build- 
ing. The other principal rooms of the library are a 
large newsroom, a reference library, a lending 
library, and boys’ and ladies’ reading rooms. A 
central hall gives access to all these rooms, which 
are ranged round it, divided off by glazed partitions. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITALS, OVER, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—The foundation stone has just 
been laid of the administrative block of the In- 
fectious Diseases Hospital at Over. The accom- 
modation now to be provided will be as follows: 
An administrative block; two pavilions for fever 
cases, each containing six beds for males and six for 
females, twenty-four in all ; an observation pavilion, 
containing four beds for males and four for females, 
eight in all, thus making accommodation for thirty- 
two patients; a discharging-room and necessary 
offices, and laundry with disinfecting chamber, 
ambulance sheds, and stables, mortuary, post- 
mortem room, and a lodge at the entrance to the 
site. The administration block will contain a hall, 
waiting-room, matron's room, medical officer's room, 
and dispensary, a nurses’ dining-room, a large 
kitchen, with the necessary store-rooms, larders, 
pantries, kitchen servants’ mess-room, and other 
offices, and on the upper floors will be separate 
bedrooms for the matron and for the nurses when 
off duty, and for the kitchen servants, with bath- 
room and other conveniences. On the slope behind 
the administration block is placed the observation 
pavilion, and this contains two wards for two beds 
each, with nurses’ room, and offices for males, and 
the like accommodation for females. Beyond these 
buildings will be placed the two fever pavilions, and 
these are similar in construction ; each has a ward 
of six beds for females and six for males, with a 
nurses’ room between the wards, and a bath-room 
and entrance adjoining ; and at the extreme ends of 
the wards are the ward offices, with a ventilation 
passage thereto intervening between the wards and 
the offices. Covered ways with open sides will 
afford access from the administration block to the 
several wards, and roadways will enable the ambu- 
lance to approach the wards separately. The 
laundry will contain engine and boiler room, 
disinfecting-room, wash-house, laundry and dry- 
ing-closets, while adjoining will be a small stable 
and accommodation for the ambulance. It is pro- 
posed to erect the buildings of red bricks. The 
architects are Mr. F. Waller and Mr. H. Medland. 
PROPOSED PUBLIC BUILDINGS, WORKSOP.—It is 
proposed to erect public offices and a free library at 
Worksop. The new buildings are to be erected 
upon a site situated at the corner of Newcastle- 
street and Watson-road. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. T. Kidd, Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Urban District Council. 

ART GALLERY, READING.—On the roth ult. Mrs. 
Samuel Palmer opened the New Art Gallery and 
extensions of the Free Libraries and Museum, in 
completion of the block of Corporation buildings at 
Reading. The site, at the corner of Blagrave-street 
and Valpy-street, was given for the purpose by the 
late Mr. George Palmer and by Mr. Samuel er, 
and the building which completes the block was 
erected as a memorial of their brother, Mr. William 
Isaac Palmer. The new wing consists of three floors, 
with one large room on each. The most important is 
that on the upper floor, which has been fitted up as 
the picture gallery. It is 68 ft. long, 21 ft. wide, 
and 23 ft. high. On the ground floor the new wing 





is used in part for a news-room and partly for the 
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librarian’s office. The former is 65 ft. Jong, and has | rooms, &c., the total cost being of 3,001. ings was necessary, though attended 
aioe poerelge  peali> Gel- pe atyntree The architect was Mr. J. M. Cra , Dumbarton, | loose rock in the reof. In Mr, Pater ane? fom 
windows. The room in the basement is the same| BUSINESS PREMISES, LINCOLN.—At the corner of | previous a to buttress the north 








F , Side by supplied 
size as those above it. Here are all the necessary | St. Rumbold-street and Rosemary-lane, Lincoln, on | retaining arched on plan, is set asi ie 
fittings for the of a juvenile library and | the site of the old coach factory, Messrs. F. Arnold] futile and hazardous operation. "Instead af that! MR ° anew 
reading-room. of the room is set apart for the | & Co., Limited, beer and stout and aerated} proposes to construct a new reservoir hold The rest 
reception and inspection of various files of news-| water manufacturers, have erected new premises, 1,250,000 gallons on a new site on adjacent complete 
pers. The alterations to the old part of the | The architect of the building was Mr. W. Cooper, of | to the west of the present tank, which appears to he The thr 
ree Li and Museum Buildings included | Lincoln, while the builders were Messrs. Otter &} the only suitable site not honeycombed by the sand Clayton 
the remodelling of the stairs. On the upper] Co., the plumber Mr. J. Holland, both of Lincoln, | wor: ; but even here he considers that five « Mex 
floor the landing is now transformed into one | and the shafting and the machinery were also fixed] six borings, not less than 50 ft. deep, are indy. SuEFFIE 
long gallery, 76 ft. long and 10 ft. wide. It is] by a local firm, Mr. Roberts, of sia | per ¢ to prove the ground. The present pope. in the mi 
lighted by glass ceilings. Part of the Bayeux] PARISH HALL, GATESHEAD.— foundation-| lation of Castleford is 17,000, having increased Pad memory 
tapestry which could not be got in the Art Gallery | stone of St. Chad's Parish Hall and School, West-] 6,271 in 1871. The cost of the new reservoir, i was Sup 
has been fixed here. One end of the gallery is} minster-street, St. Cuthbert's Parish, Gateshead, is estimated at 3,250/., or if covered, at 4,709, subject | 
devoted to the British-Romano pavements recently | has just been laid. The building, which has been WHITBY WATER SUPPLY.—The Whitby Rural ~ CHAN 
discovered at Silchester. The Silchester Museum] designed by Mr. a E. Clephan, architect, of | District Council have instructed Mr, p. Balfour, pooL.— 
has been alterag@ by the removal of the partition | Newcastle, consists of a parish hall, anda school} M.Inst.C.E., Newcastle-on-Tyne, to ona dedicat 
which formerly divided it from the Architectural | with class-rooms, &c. scheme of water supply for Robin Hood's Bay pool, 3 
Room. A similar improvement has been made on} CONVALESCENT HOME, BoGNOR.—The founda-] Thorpe-lane, and T ’ ag 
the ground floor by the removal of the glass screen j tion-stone of a Convalescent Home at Bognor, in] MORECAMBE PIER.—Onthe 27th ult, the first pik materia 
which formed one side of the old news-room. This] connexion with the East London Hospital for] was driven of the new Morecambe Pier. In piace ¢j of the 
room, with the added space formerly occupied by | Children, Shadwell, E., was laid recently by Mr.} the present pier, which is 20 ft. wide, one of doubk resigne 
the book-issuing room, will now be used as the} H. W. Trinder. The home is to occupy a site in} the width, with a pavilion thereon, is being cop with n 
reading-room. The lending and reference libraries | Aldwick-road, and will be of three stories. On the] structed from the designs of Messrs. Mangnall ¢ church 
now occupy the whole of the back room (until | ground floor will be two wards of four beds each, Littlewoods, Manchester, the Widnes Iron F formet 
lately used as the reading-room). Externally, the | for convalescent surgical cases, a mess-room, large] Company being the contractors. : seats *2 
new work has been designed to harmonise with the | play-room, matron's sitting-room, kitchen, pantry,] PROPOSED WERAGE WORKS, &c., Cotwyy tect, of 
older parts. The Art Gallery wall has been treated | and the usual offices, together with separate cloak-] Bay.—On the 26th ult. Mr. R. H. Hicknel held a Messrs 
with broad brick panels, and relief has been obtained | rooms and lavatories for the boys and the girls. On inquiry into an application by the Urban Distri¢ and c 
by the introduction of ornamental terra-cotta work | the first floor will be two dormitories, in which ten] Council of Colwyn Bay and Colwyn for power to erectec 
above and below the plair part. Emphasis has been | girls’ and ten boys’ beds can be placed, matron's] borrow the following viz., sewerage works, Londo 
iven to the corner by carrying up the roof in the] bedroom, a sitting-room, and bedroom for nurses, | 4.9361. ; yates ; and water supply, SCRI 
orm of a steep octagon pyramid, and finishing with | linen-room, lockers for the children’s clothes, and] 5004, he Council's Surveyor (Mr. W. Jones) ex. trance 
traceried windows, dormers, and finials. The] separate sanitary accommodation for each dormi-] plained the is. The Inspector called attention been © 


ground floor shows ten windows with terra-cotta | tory, and for the staff. On the top floor accommo-j to the fact that pecan) eS scheme would involye Mrs. 

margins and tracery, and is built of black and red | dation will be provided for three nurses and three] the existence of in the beautiful esplanade, warde 
bricks to match the adjoining buildings. The deep} servants. The bath-rooms and lavatories, &c., will] which he considered would be a pity. The Sur 
Corsehill stone plinth contains the windows which | be in a detached building, separated from the main] veyor admitted that, but expressed the opinion that 
light the Juvenile Library. A feature externally is| structure by disconnecting corridors. The hall] no other scheme would be reasonably feasible —Mr. 
the series of relievos on the frieze by Mr. W. Chas. | and corridors on the ground floor will be paved] R, Evans, Chairman of the Sanitary Committe, 


stone 
of ort 
from 
archit 








May, the sculptor. The panels are four in number.| with Italian mosaic, the play-room with wood] advocated a plan submitted some time ago by Mr. SCR 
The architect was Mr. W. Roland Howell, of Messrs. | block flooring, and the stair-case will be of teak. A] Pritchard, by which he claimed that the objection Two 
Cooper & Howell, and the general contractor is Mr. | lift will be provided for coals, boxes, &c., to the first ted out by the Inspector would be avoided ; and the n 
McCarthy E. Fitt. Messrs. Silver & Sons have] floor level. The brick walls will be built hollow ides doing away with two of the outfalls pro- been 
executed-all the library fittings, and Messrs. T. C. | throughout, and will be faced with red bricks. The} posed by the a scheme (which he contended dell, | 
Williams & Sons the heating works. The terra-| greater portion of the upper part of the building and | would spoil Bay), would carry the sewage out the | 
cotta was produced locally by Messrs. S. & E.| the roof will be covered with Broseley tiles, the] to sea beyond the pier. The Surveyor, in reply Exet 
Collier. vertical tiling being fixed on Wright's patent coke] Mr. Evans's objection, assured the Inspector that to LE 

HOTEL, EDINBURGH.—The New Royal British | breeze blocks, built into the brick wales behind. | give effect to it would involve the relaying of the The « 
Hotel, Princes-street, Edinburgh, has been in course | The drainage work and the sanitary details have] whole sewerage system of the district at an enormous the | 
of reconstruction for the past eighteen months, and | been arranged under the direction of Mr. Wallace Mr. Farrington, the Borough Surveyor o Bush 
is now = gaan | completion. The hotel has] Peggs, the sanitary adviser to the hospital. The] Conway. at the request of the Inspector, gave his 2gth 
been built anew from the foundations, and is| architects are Messrs. Cheston & Perkin,of London ;| views on the scheme, and after stating that Mr. Geo, 


English Renaissance in style. In the basement is a] and the contractor, Mr. A. Burrell, of Arundel. The] Prichard’s scheme was excellent within the limits 
billiard-room, with four tables, lighted with electric | building is to cost 4,500/. dealt with, said that the Council's proposals, as far 
light. Cellarage is also provided. On the street] PROPOSED EXTENSION OF DUNDEE PuBLIC]as he could judge, formed the only feasible aad 
floor is a new buffet, a new restaurant with grill] BaTHs.—The proposal to extend the Central Baths | practicable scheme. ; 

room, and large smoking room, while on the first | in order to provide additional swimming and bathing THE POLLUTION OF THE BRENT.— Extensive Fi 
floor is a dining-room, 60 ft. by 36 ft. Behind the | accommodation came before the Baths and Markets} works are now in process of completion, under tie auth 

































dining-room and directly communicating with it is] Committee of Dundee Town Council on the 28th ices of the Willesden District Council, for the to i 
the kitchen, with its various working apartments. | ult. The Burgh Engineer was instructed to prepare | purification of the River Brent by dealing with the The 
The stairs from the entrance hall to the first floor | plans and estimates and report. sewage of the Brent district of Willesden at __— 
will be of white veined marble, and all the woodwork Sewage Farm, Stonebridge Park The farm ha two 
of ~ front a a landing is of polished +--+ been extended from reg “a to ninety acres, and re 
mahogany. joining the nger elevator on extensive appliances’ for filtration and purificatio 
the first floor landing is the hotel office. On the| SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. | fave seen sided to the existing plant. The tt _ 
second floor there will be a smaller dining-room,| THE MANCHESTER SEWAGE PROBLEM.— The] cost has been nearly 60,000/. The water passed into re 
capable of accommodating about fifty people, | counting of the voting papers issued to owners and] the Brent will be in a condition of purity consider: oe 
drawing-room, writing-room, and bed-rooms, &c.| ratepayers of Manchester in connexion with the ably higher than that of the ordinary water of the jt 
On the upper floor will be private parlours and bed- | resolution of the City Council to seek powers for the | river. work has been carried out under the a 
rooms. The architect is Mr. J. Macintyre Henry. provision of a culvert by means of which to convey | superintendence of Mr. C. Robson, the Engineer t . 
PROPOSED THEATRE FOR PERTH.—Mr. William | the sewage effluent from Davyhulme to the tidal] the Willesden District Council.—Daily News. t : 
Alexander, City Architect, Dundee, has prepared | waters of the Mersey took place on Saturday last Ma 
+ ong theatre for a verge of accommo- | week. It will be remembered that the pr ors M. 
ing 1,300 persons, and seat or 920, having] of the City Council in favour of the scheme was ' of 
dress circles, upper circles, pit stalls, pit, aad submitted to a meeting of owners and ratepayers STAINED GLASS AND eines “i 
gallery, with proscenium opening 26 ft. wide, and a | held at the Town Hall on September 24, and rejected.]| THE TIVOLI RESTAURANT AND BurFet, 5 ‘ll mi 
stage depth of 30-4t. The entire cost of the theatre | Thereupon a poll was demanded by the Lord Mayor|—The premises adjoining the Tivoli Muse = Le 
is estimated to ammount to 4,3001. in the name of the Council. The result of the poll] Strand, have been taken over oF ee The a 
_ CORPORATION BATHs, WOLVERHAMPTON.—The | was as follows :—Against the resolution of the | have rearranged and redecorated the building, St 
first portion of the scheme for the repair and re-| Council, 49,069 ; in favour of the resolution, 20,528 ;| premises consist of three floors above the sp 
modelling of @ke Wolverhampton Corporation| majority against, 28,541. The votes against the] floor, and the work of redecoration and tarnishing ret 
Baths has been completed, and the second portion | scheme were contained in 44,973 papers and those] &c., has been carried out by Messrs. S. J. es pin 
will be commenced shortly. Two rooms have been| for in 17,974 papers. The papers rejected were| Sons, of Oxford-street, under the supe os on 
added to the caretaker’s house, and various improve-| accounted for as follows :—No votes, 24,900; not] architect, Mr. E. Runtz. The principal it 
ments have been made to the whole of the baths. | signed, 1,043 ; other signatures than those of rate-| the Palm Room, with accommodation _ Be me 
The second-class swimming-bath has been converted payers in whose name papers were issued, 494 ; other | people, is on the first floor, the colour ek ris 
into a boiler-house and laundry, and a new first-| reasons, 688 ; total, 27,125. the room being green and gold. It we ‘mnitation gi 
class swimming-bath will be erected to maintain the] CASTLEFORD SERVIC RESERVOIR: SINGULAR] floor and dado, the ceiling consists of | be 
old degree of accommodation. The work has been | FISSURE.—The District Council of Castleford have | palm-leaves picked out in i, and the wal ode Pr 
carried out under the direction of the Borough| received the report of Mr. Malcolm Paterson,| the marble dado are divided by fluted sar n 
Surveyor (Mr. J. W. Bradley, C.E.). M.Inst.C.E., on the state of their service tank on| wood pilasters with green velveteen panels belt EB 
CLOCK TOWER, WEST BROMWICH.—Op the 27th] Red Hill. A huge fissure extends across the entire | An ante-room to this room is treated in oak oil He 
ult. the clock tower which has been erected at| surface of the bottom, 2ft. to 5 ft.in width, and {een and the floor is also of marble. The st 
Carter’s-green, West Bromwich, as a memorial i oom, on the second floor, has 4 we me he 
the public services rendered to the town by Alder- carved oak panelling, and tapestry i ~ W 
man R. Farley, was opened by the Mayor] of the paper The top floor consists of the Masonic Root w 
(Councillor C. Akrill). The tower been built} removed. The reservoir site is on the Permian for-| and a small retiring room. A lift is ane ge tc 
by Mr. J. Dallow, under the supervision of Mr. E.| mation, the strata consisting of magnesian lime-| addition to the staircase. The rel at 
Pincher (architect). The structure is of red brick | stone lying in a compact bed almost indurated | building is treated in mahogany stained bright fr 
and terra-cotta. It stands So ft. high, is elevated on | to rock. is rock yields the best moulders’ sand,] On the ground floor is a small grill - 
stone slaps, with a staircase inside. The clock has | which decorated in the Turkish style, — 4 eres Ss 
ou lais. ; 
room. The premises are ligh' y at 
HALLS, DUMBARTON.—The new halls which have] entrances. The workings extend for miles and have <— Cuvrol. se 
been erected in connexion with the Dumbarton | been proved to approach within a few feet of the EMORIAL WINDOW, ST. MICHAEL'S 
Parish Church were formally opened recently. The] reservoir, and probably extend below it on the! LICHFIELD.—The chancel of St. Michaels Cut - 
premuses are situated behind the property at Nos.| north side. By exposure to air and the infiltra-| Lichfield, was restored some years 46% "Oi be 
53 and 55, Church-street, and are entered from|tion of water they have crumbled and feature of the restoration being the ‘encloséll ‘ 
Church-street by a passage 8 ft. wide. Within the} fissured, causing leakages , omg tank, which, the Perpendicular window had the bs 
buildings are included a hall with sitting accom-jin their turn, have accelerated the waste at an earlier Part of the scheme iro its 
modation for 735 persons, a lesser hall to seat 140]and the subsidence, and have caused the jnsertion of stained in the mongoecte te 
persons, committee-rooms, retiring-rooms, cloak-' ruin of the tank. An inspection of these work-! fulfilment has been yed until the 
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The work has now been carried out as a memorial 
of her Majesty's record reign. The window has been 
supplied by Mr. A. O. Hemming, of London, and 
the subject is the Ascension. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, LINCOLN CATHEDRAL.— 

The restoration of Bishop Fleming's chapel is now 
completed, and only awaits the internal fittings. 
The three new grisaille windows are by Messrs. 
‘ayton & Bell. 
OTesonat: Winpow, St. MARK's CHURCH, 
SHEFFIELD.—A memorial window has been placed 
in the north transept of St. Mark’s Church, to the 
memory of the late vicar, Archdeacon Favell. It 
was supplied by Messrs. J. Powell & Sons, and the 
subject is the “Te Deum.” 

CHANCEL SCREEN, ST. AIDAN’s, West HARTLE- 
pooL.—On the 30th ult., the Bishop of Zanzibar 
dedicated in St. Aidan’s Church, West Hartle- 
pool, a wrought-iron and gilt chancel screen, 
and a new altar rail with standards of similar 
material, in memory of the twelve years’ ministry 
of the first vicar (the Rev. A. A. McMaster, who 
resigned in the spring owing to ill-health), together 
with new canopied seats at the west end of the 
church, erected from a legacy bequeathed by a 
former curate (the Rev. A. F. Sim). The canopied 
seats *are from designs of Mr. F. H. Morton, archi- 
tect, of South Shields, and were made and put up by 
Messrs. Walker, West Hartlepool. The altar rail 
and chancel screen were designed, made, and 
erected by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard, & Co., of 
London. 

SCREEN, HAZELBEACH CHURCH.—The west en- 
trance archway to the organ of this church has just 
been occupied by a screen, as a memorial to the late 
Mrs. Pell, who for some years was the church- 
warden. It is executed mainly in Hopton Wood 
stone and alabaster, surmounted by a tympanum 
of ornamental ironwork. It has been carried out 
from the designs of Messrs. Forsyth & Maule, 
architects, by Mr. James Forsyth, of Hampstead. 

SCREENS, ST. PETER’S CHURCH, ST. LEONARDS.— 
Two carved oak screens have just been erected at 
the north-eastern end of this church. They have 
been designed by the architect, Mr. Mark J. Lans- 
dell, Hastings. They are of Kentish oak, and are 
the handiwork of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of 
Exeter. 

LEIGH HUNT MEMORIAL AT SHEPHERD'S BusH.— 
The ceremony of unveiling the medallion portrait of 
the late Leigh Hunt took place at the Shepherd's 
Bush Free Library, where it has been placed, on the 
29th ult. The work has been carried out by Mr. 
Geo, Frampton, A.R.A, 
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FRANCE.—The Académie des Beaux-Arts has been 
authorised to accept a legacy of 100,000 francs left 
to it by Dr. Marjolin, son-in-law of Ary Scheffer. 
The sum is to be devoted to founding a prize to be 
awarded to the author of the best engraving in each 
two years, and it will be entitled the Ary Scheffer 
prize——-M. Scellior de Gisors has been commis- 
sioned to design the architectural part of the monu- 
ment to be erected to Jules Simon, on a site which 
has not yet been decided.——Prince Radziwill, 
the proprietor of the chateau and park of 
Ermenouville, is about to undertake the restora- 
tion of the tomb of Rousseau, which is in 
the park——-The jury in the competition opened 
at St. Ouen for a © group of educational 
buildings, has awarded the first premium to MM. 
Maistrasse and Berger, of Paris, the second to 
M. Bourgeois, of Poissy, and the third to M. Durand, 
ot Paris.——The Versailles Museum has just received 
a fine bust of Mary Antoinette, originally com- 
missioned by Louis XVL, in 1770, from the sculptor 
Lemoyne.—It is stated that there is to be 
a railway made between Pontorson and Mont 
St. Michel, the double result of which would be to 
spoil the picturesqueness of the approach and to 
render the dyke useless for ordinary carriages, 
and to establish a railway terminus almost 
on the ramparts of the ancient building. This 
it appears is a piece of the wisdom of the Depart- 
ment des Ponts et Chaussées, and has already given 
ne to strong protests from artists and archo- 
a Osiris, the well-known capitalist and 
nite, has given to the Syndicate of the Paris 

€ss a sum of 100,000 francs which is to be 
awarded to the most meritorious work in the Paris 
Exhibition, artistic, industrial, or humanitarian.* 
RE he large barracks for marines is in course of con- 
: Tuction at Cherbourg A municipal competition 
= been opened at Evreux for a new tre —— 
biew learn the death of the painter Gaston Béthune, 
‘ ‘© was born at Paris in 1857. His contributions 
© the exhibitions of the Société des listes 


attracted much attention, his first repu i 

‘ arisin 
— his landscapes of the coun at Conmaine 
« cntecarlo, &c.; he had also pain English and 


Swiss scenery with Success. recei 

e 

= the Salon of 1886, but had aay soneunted 
limself with the Champ de Salon 

be ERMANY.—=The Town Hal of Géttingen is to 
Considerably extended, and: a competition has 
. - opened for the —- The present building 
nates from the fourteen century, and is in the 
“o-called Pomeranian ‘style. The ‘assessors, Pro- 


—- teeta 





* Are the Paris Press to be the judges ? 
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fessor Otzen and Professor Hase, are well-known 
authorities on this special style——In the Deutsche 
Bauzeitung is an interesting letter from the Presi- 
dent of the Berlin Police in regard to the time 
it takes to get an ordinary plan passed by the 
Building Acts Department. Our contemporary has 
suggested that twelve weeks is the average time, 
but the police now say that the average is between 
forty and sixty days, and that at least half the plans 
are passed within six weeks. Surely this is 
not meant for irony? Except under very excep- 
tional cases a London district surveyor would 
examine and pass a plan well under a week, and 
we might almost say in forty-eight hours. 
Of the many monuments which have been lately 
unveiled in Germany, the Memorial to the Emperor 
Frederick, at Wiesbaden, occupies an important 
position. The sculptor is Herr Uphesus. The 
statue is placed on a high pediment, and shows the 





«deceased Emperor standing in uniform, with the 





owing robe of the order of the Black Eagle. 
Messrs. Siemens & Halske, the well-known firm of 
electrical engineers, recently celebrated their fiftieth 
anniversary with considerable ceremony. The 
firm has been associated with practically all the 
more important modern electrical work undertaken 
in Germany, and at the present moment they 
are occupied in the construction of an overhead 
Metropolitan Railway in the German capital. 
Professor Frederick Adler, the well-known archxo- 
logist and historian, celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day last month with considerable éclat. A number 
of deputations waited on him on behalf of the 
Government, the Technical and Art schools, the 
various technical and archzeological societies, and 
other bodies interested in Professor Adler's very 
successful work. 

St. PATRICK’s CATHEDRAL, MELBOURNE, 
AUSTRALIA.—This Cathedral was announced to 
be opened by a solemn ceremonial on October 31 
of this year. A church was commenced on the 
same site before, and the structure was consider- 
ably advanced, a part of the aisle being roofed in 
and used for Divine service; but it soon became 
evident that neither the plan nor its proposed 
dimensions would be at all commensurate with the 
prospective wants of the Catholic population, and 
after considerable discussion it was finally deter- 
mined to take down what had been erected, and 
commence on an entirely new plan. Accordingly, 
in September, 1858, Mr. W. W. Wardell, an architect 
then recently arrived in ithe colony, was commis- 
sioned to prepare a design for a cathedral church, 
but it was stipulated that the materials of the 
existing building should be used again, and that the 
part of the aisle in use should be incorporated in 
the new building. These were unfortunate condi- 
tions, as they necessitated the use of bluestone for 
the walls, and governed the floor level of the new 
building, with the result that the part of it east 
of the transepts is below the level of an adjacent 
street. The first stone was laid on December 8, 
1858, since which time the works have been con- 
tinued, almost without interruption, until now. The 
full design for the Cathedral is completed, except 
only the three towers and spires. One of the western 
towers is, however, ready for the spire, and 
contains a peal of bells; and the other is up to 
the bell chamber for the second peal. The 
central tower extends at present to about ro ft. only 
above the intersection of the nave and transept 
roofs. The style is English Gothic of the fourteenth- 
century type. The jbuilding is constructed in blue- 
stone with freestone dressings. It comprises nave, 
transepts, and sanctuary, with aisles to each on both 
sides, and three spacious sacristies. The sanctuary 
has an apsidal end and is surrounded by the aisles, 
from which open out five semi-octagonal chapels. 
One of these, much longer than the rest, is the Lady 
Chapel. There is also one larger chapel, opening 
from the transept aisle, to receive the Altar of the 
Holy Sacrament, and a corresponding one from the 
opposite transept aisle, intended for the organ and 
choir, as the present unsightly structure at the west 
end, forming an organ loft, was only improvised as 
a rough and temporary measure until the proper 
chamber was built. -The main roofs of the Cathedral 
are in open timber work, except the sanctuary, 
which has an elaborately-panelled and ornamented 
ceiling under the roof timbers, springing from a very 
richly-carved cornice. All the chapels and aisles 
have groined ceilings in New Zealand stone, with 
carved bosses at the intersection of the ribs. The 
principal dimensions of the building are :—Nave, 
sanctuary, and Lady Chapel, clear internal length, 
320 ft.; nave and aisles, and transepts and aisles, 
internal width each, 76 ft.; transepts, internal 
length, 162 ft; height of main roofs to ridges, 98 ft. 
There are three sacristies attached to the Cathedral. 
Several of the windows are filled with stained glass, 
by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. In the 
Chapel of the Holy Sacrament a stone frame in com- 
partments forming a reredos over the altar is fixed 
ready to receive mosaics from the atelier of the 
Murano Company, of Venice. At present only one 
of these compartments is filled, and contains an 
exquisite mosaic representing the Crucifixion of our 
Saviour, with Mary aad John. The stained glass in 
this chapel is from Munich. The.altars in this and 
the next adjoining age sy A chapel are not yet 
provided. The high altar is constructed in the 

ish marble known as “Emperor Red:” the 
frontal is divided into three compartments by small 








columns of Irish marble with alabaster caps and 
bases, and the intermediate spaces are decorated by 
mosaics representing our Saviour, the Blessed 
Virgin, and St. Joseph. The tabernacle and throne 
for the Holy Sacrament attached to this altar are of 
alabaster. The latter is in four stages of highly- 
enriched work, and terminates in a spire about 25 ft. 
in height from the sanctuary floor. This aitar, 
tabernacle, and throne, and the altars in the Lady 
Chapel, and that of St. Bridgid, which are of 
alabaster, have been executed by Messrs. Farmer & 
srindley, of London. The works throughout have 
been carried out from the designs of the architect, 
Mr. W. W. Wardell, who is also the architect of St. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. The contractor for the 
western portion of the Cathedral was Mr. John 
Young, now of Sydney, and for the eastern portion 
—the last contract—the late Mr. James Young, of 
Melbourne. The cost of the building may be taken 
to be about 150,000/. z 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. F. W. Bedford, architect, of 12, East-parade, 
Leeds, has taken into partnership Mr. Sydney D. 
Kitson, and the practice will in future be carried on 
at the above address under the style of “ Bedford 
& Kitson.” Messrs. J. Weeks & Co., horticultural 
builders, will in future bear the style of “J. Weeks 
& Co., Limited.” 

LISKEARD CHURCH TOWER.—In accordance with 
one of the resolutions pussed at the recent vestry 
meeting at Liskeard Guildhall, the Tower Com- 
mittee have been proceeding with the preliminary 
steps for prosecuting their appeal to the Court of 
Arches against the judgment of the Chancellor of 
Truro (Mr. R. M. Paul), who refused to grant a 
faculty to take down the tower of their parish 
church, and erect in its stead a new tower. What is 
known as a “ Protocol of Appeal” has been entered 
in the Court of Arches by Mr. Borlase Childs, who 
is acting on behalf of the vicar and churchwardens. 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS, LONGTON, STAFFS.— 
On the 27th ult. ‘Mr. Robert H. Bicknell, an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at the Court-house, Longton, with respect 
to an application by the Town Council for sanction 
to borrow 19,500/. for purposes of street improve- 
ment. The application was unopposed. 

JUBILEE FOUNTAIN, COMRIE, PERTHSHIRE.—It is 
proposed to erect a fountain in this village as a 
memorial of the Queen's Diamond Jubilee. A design 
for the fountain has been prepared by Mr. L. R. 
Deuchars, London. 

THE New Town HALL FOR COLCHESTER.—At 
the meeting of the Colchester Corporation on the 
27th ult.,the Mayor said he had received an inti- 
mation that a certain gentleman, who desired to be 
anonymous, had offered to build at his own expense 
the Victoria Tower to the new Town Hall. The 
cost of the tower is estimated at between 1,500/. 
and 2,000. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT, CAMBUSLANG, LANARK.—On 
the 27th ult. the ceremony of turning on the electric 
light in Cambuslang was performed by Mr. A. Lind- 
say Miller, chairman of Cambuslang Gas Company. 
The installation was fitted up by Messrs. Hunter & 
Jack, Glasgow, and the power is supplied from 
Cambuslang Gas Works. : 

THE EmpPLoyers’ Liapitity Acts.—Judge Elli- 
cott has just delivered judgment in a case under the 
Employers’ Liability Acts, held at Cheltenham. A 
labourer, named Bury, sued Messrs. Collins & 
Godfrey for 1561. as compensation for injuries 
caused through defendants’ defective building plant 
and the negligence of their foreman. Bury was en- 
gaged’as a labourer, but on March g was told to assist 
a fellow-workman to paint the ironwork of a 
waggon-shed in course of erection. Scaffolding 
had to be erected in order to paint the 
girders of the roof, but one of the planks 
used broke in the middle, and Bury was pre- 
cipitated to the ground, 15 tt. below. He fell on 
some iron sheeting, and sustained serious injuries, 
fracturing his right thigh and arm. Bury alleged 
that the plank was decayed through dry-rot, and 
should long ago have been cast away by the fore- 
man in charge; but for the defence it was urged 
that Bury was the author of his own misfortune by 
using a thin plank which was never intended for 
scaffolding. The judge found in Bury’s favour, and 
entered judgment for the full amount of the claim, 

S. 
“THE. AUGUSTUS HARRIS MEMORIAL, DRURY 
LANE THEATRE.—The drinking fountain which has 
been placed outside Drury Lane Theatre as part of 
the publicly-subscribed memorial to the late Sir 
Augustus Harris was unveiled on the tst-inst., by 
the Lord Mayor. The fountain, which is placed on 
one side of the principal entrance to the theatre, in 
Catherine-street, has been designed by Mr. Sidney 
R. J. Smith, and is built of red granite, with bronze 
embellishments, the base being of polished Nor- 
wegian granite on a Sicilian marble base. Above 
the basin is a panel with figures illustrative of 
dramatic art, and supported by pillars rising from 
either side is a niche containing a bust of Sir 
Augustus Harris, which has been executed in bronze 
by Mr. T. Brock, R.A. : 
CARBOLINEUM AVENARIUS. — This preservative 
material, which we had analysed and drew atten- 











tion to some time since, has been latterly coming 
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blocks. Surveyor to one of Ves- 
tries, who has used it this purpose, 
reports that he is highly sa with the results, 
as he finds the blocks are 


creosoting. 

Pustic Works, SOUTHAMPTON.—Mr. Frederick 
H, Tulloch, M Inst.C.E., one of the Local Govern- 
ment Board 4 held an inquiry at the 
Audit House, Southampton, recently, as to an appli- 
cation by the Southampton County Council to 
borrow 10,076/. for the purposes of a new road, 
quay, and wharf; and 1,260/. for works of street 


the Borough Surveyor (Mr. W. B. G. Bennett), the 

Accountant (Mr. A. Ramshaw), the 
Assistant Borough Surveyor (Mr. W. H. Killick). 
The Borough eyor explzined the plans in 
detail to the Inspector, and it was further stated 
that the 1,260/. was required for kerbing several 
roads at Shirley and Freemantle. 

SCOTTISH BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION.—The 
third annual meeting of the Scottish Building Trades 
Federation was held on the 28th ult. in the Building 
Trades Exchange, Glasgow, Mr. John Adam, builder, 
President, in the chair. A large number of repre- 
sentatives were present from all parts of the 
country. Fhe report of the executive was sub- 
mitted, from which it — that there are now 
thirty-two branches liated, embracing nearly 
all the principal towns throughout Scotland. On the 
motion of the Chairman the on the financial 
statement was The executive and office- 
bearers were elected for the ensuing year :—Mr. 
— S. mere builder, Dundee, President ; Mr. James 

ie, builder, Aberdeen, and Mr. Thomas Kay, 
Le oe Glasgow, Vice-Presidents ; with an executive 
of thirty-six members. Mr. James L. Selkirk, C.A., 
was re-elected Secretary and Treasurer. Various 
matters bearing on the progress of the Federation 
were considered, including draft general conditions 
of contract. 

CiTY COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS.—On Tuesday 
a meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers was held 
in the Guildhall. The Medical Officer reported the 
case of an establishment employing a large number 
of persons in the City. He had analysed the water 
used on the establishment and which had passed 
through a filter, but which was not of the same 

ity as the water drawn direct from the main. 

is showed that filters of ordinary manufacture 
were not only useless but objectionable, and the same 
might be said of water stored in dirty cisterns, which 
was not of the same chemical purity as water from the 
main.—Mr.A.C. Morton said this rather pointed to the 
necessity of doing away with cisterns.—The Medical 
Officer: Rather to the necessity of cleaning out the 
cisterns. In reply to the question as to the alleged 
contamination the water in the Lea, near Wal- 
thamstow, the Medical Officer said that a recent 
examination of the water for the Local Government 
Board showed that it was of the highest organic 
purity—Mr. Gordon inquired the cause of the 
delay in supplying the electric light to the by-streets 
in the City.—The Electrical Engineer for the City 
stated that the matter had been the subject of the 
most careful experiments, and he believed the 
Streets Committee had been enabled to form 
an opinion as to the respective values of 
the various systems of lighting, but difficul- 
ties had arisen between the City of London 
Electric Light Company and the committee as to 
the interpretation of their agreement, and it was 
this that had interfered with a final choice.—On the 
motion of Mr. A. C. Morton it was resolved to send 
to the municipal authorities throughout the country 
copies of a small book explaining the dispute of the 
Commissioners with the Post Office authorities on 
the subject of opening the streets for the laying of 
wires for nae oe a letter was read from the 
London County Council inviting the opinion of the 
City as to an application for Parliamentary powers 
to enable Local Authorities to ide crematoria 
under the Metropolitan Burial Acts, and om the 
motion of Mr. Woodueis, seconded by Mr. Malt- 
house, the letter was referred to the Sanitary Com- 
mittee for consideration. 

THE “ELEPHANT AXD CASTLE,” Loxpow.—At a 
meeting of the Newington Vestry the 
General Purposes Committee teported two 
plans had been laid before them for 
of the “Elephant and Castle” Estate. (1) To 
rebuild on the old foundations and using the existing 
easements under the footways abutting on the 
estate ; and (2) for rebuilding to an improved line in 
Newington-butts, Wal -road, rounding the 
corners of the estate at the headway, and 


the corner of the estate in Short-street New- 
ington-butts. They recommended ‘that 2 be 
approved, and the easements be to upon 
the usual terms and conditions. After a short dis- 


cussion the - Committee's recommendati 
adopted, 2 ion was 


the rebuilding | Ch 
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THE FuTuRE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—Some 
time the Camberwell Vestry addressed a petition 
to the eee Secretary on he CO ST ee 
of the Crystal Palace. They expressed 
opinion that in order to commemorate the Record 
Reign of her Majesty the it was “an oppor- 
tune time for securing ml to Palace as a 

t place of recreation for the people.” A 
committee of the Vestry have since been further 
considering the matter, and as the outcome of their 
deliberations a conference of tes from several 
Londo 


the rst inst., at the Camberwell Vestry Hall. The 
meeting was convened at the instance of the Vestry, 
and its Chairman, Mr. D. C. Preston, presided. 
The conference was announced as being called “ with 
reference to the proposal for her Majesty's Govern- 


ment to the Crystal Palace as a national 
memorial of her Majesty's Diamond Jubilee.” The 
discussion was opened by Mr. J. 


. Tomkins, a 
member of the Camberwell Vestry, who proposed 
the following resolution: “ That in the opinion of 
this conference the present is an opportune time 
for the Government to secure as a permanent place 
of instruction and recreation the Crystal Palace 
and its grounds as a national memorial of her 
Majesty's Diamond Jubilee, the building being the 
one used for the International Exhibition, 1851, and 
under Royal pa i opened to the public in 
1854 ; and, further, that this Conference is of opinion 
that every means should be taken to prevail upon 
the Government to acquire and maintain the 
same for the enjoyment of the people for 
ever.” In the course of his remarks he re- 
ferred to the possibility of the estate being 
split up into building lots, and said that 
the value of the ground as such was estimated 
at 400,000/. He also added that it had been 
ascertained that the directors would sell the ground 
and the buildings thereon for 750,000. The motion 
was seconded by Mr. W. St. Cedd, also of the Cam- 
berwell Vestry. At such a moment it was well to 
remind the citizens of London that the Metropolis 
was rapidly spreading, and that in a few years what 
was now open ground in the vicinity of the Crystal 
Palace would undoubtedly be built over; hence the 
necessity of the grounds which were now available 
being secured as a lung for the people for ever was 
all more urgent. Several delegates supported 
the motion, but Mr. Landon, of the Greenwich 
Board of Works, while expressing himself in general 
terms as being favourable to the proposal, pointed 
out that only ten of the forty-five district authorities 
of London were then represented. Eventually the 
motion was carried unanimously, and a sub-com- 
mittee was appointed and charged with the duty of 
communicating the terms of the resolution to the 
City and County Councils and the district authorities 
of the Metropolis, and the governing bodies of the 
great provincial towns and cities. The result of the 
communications to be thus opened out will be sub- 
mitted to another meeting. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


MANCHESTER BUILDERS’ LABOURERS AND THEIR 
WAGES.—The Manchester and Disirict Builders’ 
Labourers’ Society (affiliated with the Federated 
Builders’ Labourers’ Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland) recently decided to give the employers six 
months’ notice of their intention to seek a readjust- 
ment of the conditions under which the men work, 
and an increase in the amount of wages they 
receive, and their notice will expire at the 

of April next. The men state that, seeing that every 
other section of the building trade is ised by 
the employers, they think they are entitled to be as 
fairly dealt with, as their work is as important, as 
dangerous, and as laborious as that of any other 
body of workers. The men have drawn up a revised 
code of working rules. For masons’ labourers the 
minimum rate of wages is to be 6d. an hour; for 
tacklemen, chainers, erectors of steam cranes, and 
scaffolders, 614d. per hour ; men looking after sawing 
frames and cutters-up, 614d. an hour ; the working 
hours of all labourers connected with the Society to 
same as those of union masons ; the aforesaid 
hours are to be worked on all jobs within a radius 
of three miles from the Royal Institution, Mosley- 
ees all men working on jobs outside that radius 

ve 
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worked up to 7 a.m. the following morning. Sundays, 
ristmas Day, and Good Friday are also to carry a 


the joiners’ labourers are on somewhat similar lines, 
the minimum rate of wage being fixed at 6d. an hour. 
Working hours, which are to the same as union 
joiners, are to be worked on all jobs within a radius 
of three miles from the r 
BUILDING eae. WAGES AT TOX.—The 
n slaters of Bolton should have struck 
workon the 27th ult., because the 


r employers refused 
to concede an advance of 1d. per hour, making their 





pay 9}4d. At the last moment the men 
masters’ offer, which means an in¢rease of one half 





double time rate of wages. The rules laid down for | the 
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LEGAL. 
THE CLAIM AGAINST THE ST. Pancras 
GUARDIANS, 


THE case of Drew-Bear & Co. v. the 
of the Poor wf St. Pancras was mention) fa 
Court of Appez!. composed of Lords Justice A 
The history of the case has been fully reported jg 
former issues (see the Builder for November >, 
and 28 and December 5, 1896, and January 23 and 
30, March 6 and 13, April 17, and May 22, 1897 
After some discussion between counsel as to th. 
date of the next hearing, 

Lord Justice A. L. Smith said that he had already 
had two interviews as to the matter in his privat 
room, and he was of opinion that the litigation 
would never come to an end if a spirit of antagonism 
were indulged in. 

Mr. English Harrison, who represented th 
Guardians, said that the case lasted twenty-tw 
days before Sir Edward Ridley, and the only que: 
tion which had been allowed to stand over fo; 
further investigation was the assessment of damages 
Out of twenty-nine witnesses called, twenty-six o 
twenty-seven were called on the case against the 
architects, Sir Edward Ridley had said when they 
went before him at the beginning of the Lon 
Vacation that he could not take the case this side of 
Christmas. The Guardians wished to get the cax 
disposed of, and then he (Mr. Harrison) had sug. 

ested that they should go before another referee. 
is learned friend would not, however, consent to 
that, and it on. Sir Edward Ridley then 
said that he could not take the case possibly before 
anuary 11, and afterwards, on October 26, they 
received a communication from him saying be 
could not take the case owing to public business ani 
other engagements. He (Mr. Harrison) suggested 
that no fnjustice could be done by asking that the 
case might go before another Official Referee. 
Mr. Justice Ridley had said that he did not wish a 
all to take it. 

Lord Justice A. L. Smith said that the Court was 
unanimously of opinion that it was a case which 
ought to go back to Mr. Justice Ridley. He did net 
think that any other man could do in the time wha 
Mr. Justice Ridley could, as he had gone into the 
matter at great length and had come to the opinion 
that the contract should be torn up and the cas 
decided on quantum meruit, That Court, however 
had come to another opinion, and when Mr. Justice 
Ridley again sat on the case he could soon find what 
the damages were. He was convinced that if th 
matter went before another referee the whole of the 
mer Bate days would be thrown away, but tha 

not be the result if the case went again before 
his brother Ridley. Probably Mr. Justice Ridley 
could take the case on returning from his circuit 
and if this could be done, he would be of gret 
service to the parties, and his time would not be 
thrown away. 





“DANGEROUS STRUCTURES” UNDER THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1594- 


IMPORTANT CASE IN THE DIVISIONAL COURT. 


THE case of in re Mead, a Metropolitan Police 
Magistrate, came before Mr. Justice Wright and , 
Justice Kennedy, sitting as a Divisional Court : 
Queen's Bench on the 2nd inst., when the Magistra 
a to show cause against a rule for: 
mandamus as to why he should not oe 
determine a summons under the London Bui - 
Act, 1894, with regard to a dangerous struct : 
The iquestion to be determined was npn 
summons under Section 107 of the Act 

properly served by being affixed to the premise 
onl 


x Londos 

It appeared that on September 22 the 
County Council applied for 2 summons Oe 
~ jietrate om October 1, a0d it 
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refused to hold that there had been valid service of 
mons. 
the fer bearing arguments by Mr. H. Sutton, counsel 
for the Magistrate, and by Mr. Horace Avory on 
behalf of the County Council, Mr. Justice Wright, 
in giving judgment, said that the first ground that 
there was no evidence before the Magistrate that 
the premises were empty at the time the summons 
was affixed, was a small point. The second ground, 
which was wider, was that in this case there had 
been no sufficient inquiry as to who the owner was 
to entitle the County Council to act under the sec- 
tion. He was of opinion that if after reasonable 
inquiry the County neil could not ascertain who 
the owner was, then the procedure under Section 188 
was applicable, but in this case they had not done 
enough. They must first prove the inquiry, then 
the failure to ascertain who was the owner, and 
lastly that the premises were empty. me 
Mr. Justice Kennedy concurring, the application 
against the Magistrate failed. 





THE QUALITY OF BRICKS. 


At the Stockport County Court, on the 29th ult., 
his Honour Judge Yate Lee gave his decision in the 
case of Moore & Briscoe v. Mullaney, which was 
heard at the last court. The plaintiffs are brick- 
makers of Stockport, and they sued Dennis 
Mullaney, a builder in the town, for 7ol. 12s. 8d. 
for bricks supplied. The chief point at issue had 
reference to the quality of the bricks supplied, the 
contention raised on behalf of the defence being that 
about 60,000 of them were of an inferior kind, neces- 
sitating the purchase of bricks elsewhere. For 
these defendant had to pay a . ¥ ice than that 
for which he bargai with the phaintifis, and he 
estimated the loss he had thus sustained at 36/. 8s. 6d. 
He had counter-claimed for that amount, but the 
claim was not entered in time, and therefore had 
to be abandoned. His Honour, in delivering judg- 
ment, reviewed the evidence at some length. The 
statement that the plaintiffs supplied the defendant 
with 60,000 or 70,000 inferior bricks seemed 
incredible. Another question on which the credi- 
bility of the case turned was this. The plaintiff 
Briscoe said he saw the defendant twice during the 
period occupied in the delivery of the bricks, 
extending over some five months. The defendant, 
on the other hand, swore that from March to July 
he saw the plaintiff every two or three days. It was 
obvious that there was the most gross perjury on 
the one side or the other. The question was, which 
of the statements was true? The defendant could 
give no particulars of his interviews with the 
plaintiff, and therefore he (the judge) could not 
believe what he said. It a to him the 
defendant had failed to make out any definite 
number of bricks which were bad, beyond the 500 
which were admitted on the part of the plaintiff. 
His Honour put the value of these 500 at 11s. 6d., 
and, taking that off the claim, there remained a 
balance of 70/. 1s. 2d., for which he gave judgment, 
with costs. On the application of Mr. Potts, special 
costs incidental to the remission of the case from 
the High Court were allowed.—Manchester Courier. 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, NoveMBER 5. 


Architectural Association.—({1) Mr. S. F. Clarkson on 
“Classification of Trades”; (2) Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood 
on “Some New Materials for Use in Building.” 7.30 p.m. 
Institution of Junior Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel),—Inaugural Meeting of Seventeenth Session. 
Presidential Address by Mr. John A. F. Aspinall. 8 p.m. 


Saturpay, Novemser 6, 


Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers).—Inspection at Richmond Main Sewerage Works, 
N ortlake. 3 p.m. 

South-West Polytechnic Institute (Manresa-road, 
Chelsea).—Miss Florence M. Gardiner on “‘ The History 
of British Furniture, from Anglo-Saxon times to the end of 
the Eighteenth Century.” I. 3 p.m. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpenters 
Hall).—Mr. J. G, Clarke on “Waste in Preparation of 
Joiner’s Work.” 6 p.m. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—Inaugural Address 
of Mr. T. G. Dee, Chairman of Council. 6 p.m, 





Monpay, Novemper 8. 


. Surveyors’ [nstitution.—First Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Session 1897-98, when the President, Mr. Christopher 
Oakley, will deliver an Opening Address. 8 p-m. 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall (Lectures on Buildi 
and Sanitary Construction).—Professor A. Wynter Blyt 
a at Appliances.” 8 p.m, 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures Sanitary O, ).— 
Professor ‘T, Roger ah on 1p Sr Boithoug Con. 
rection, 3 Bon Inspection and demonstration at the 
ee attle Market, York-road, N., earlier in the 


Bristol Society of Archi; 
« Medieval . ch of ‘ remguar —Colonel Bramble on 


Tuespay, NoveMBER >. 


Institution of Civil Engi . — Sir E. . Leader 
Williams, and Messrs. Whately Eliot and W. O. E. 
Meade-King on “The Manchester Ship Canal.” 8 p.m, 


Wepnespay, Novemaer 10. 
Auctioneers’ Institute.—The President, Mr. James F. 


Field, will deliver his inaugural address. 
Sanitary Institute.—Demonstration of ines sed meat at 


the Parkes Museum, by Dr. W. A. Bond, 8 p.m, 
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Clerks of Works’ Associati m ters’ Hall).— 
Monthly meeting. fi tation (Carpenters’ Hail) 


Tuurspay, Novemser 11. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers.--Mr. L. Epstein 
= “ Accumulator Traction on Rails and Ordinary Roads.” 
p.m. 
Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
_ J. Wright Clarke on “ Details of Plorbes Work. 
p.m, 
SATURDAY, NovemBER 13. 


South-West Polytechnic "Institute (Manresa-road, 
Chelsea). Miss Florence M. Gardiner on “‘ The History of 
British Furniture, from Anglo-Saxon Times to the end of 
the Eighteenth Century.” 11. 3 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Officers). — Inspection at the Sewage and Destructor 

orks, Ealing. 2.15 p.m. 





_ 
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RECENT PATENTS : 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


14,673. KILNns For Bricks, Tires, Lime, &c. : ¥. D. S- 
Lehmann and Another.—\nventor claims in a kiln having 
a floor and removable wall and chimney or stack, a flue 
beneath floor, openings in floor, and dampers controllin 
same. Also a yielding joint between side walls a 
coverings, and other matters of detail. 

25,757-—-STOPPERS FOR VarnisH, O11, AND OTHER 
Cans: C. &. Gorringe.—Inventor claims a stopper pro- 
vided with a washer, which bears upon the outlet surface 
when the stopper is in its closed position; a bar with ends 
which leave a space between them and the washer, and in- 
clined surfaces and stop pieces acting according to way in 
which stopper is rotated. 

13,790.—Winpow Sasu Fasteners: £. /. Morgan.— 
Invention consists in a burglar-proof sash-fastener, com- 
prising a locking hook mounted on a rocking shaft, partly 
cutaway at its end, capable of receiving longitudinal motion, 
carried by a suitable bearing secured to the meeting-bar 
or other sash, and adapted to be engaged by said 
locking hook and shaft on the forward movement and 
partial rotation of the same. 

14,774.-——SwinGc- poor Hince: D. Black. — Inventor 
claims that his hinge will achieve what no existing one 
does, viz., bring a door back to its normal position, and 
prevent it standing “‘ajar.” The hinge is formed of a pin 
and a socket working one into the other, and the essence of 
the invention consists in forming the two parts of hinge 
= elliptical bevels or inclines corresponding to each 
other. 

15,647-—Sasu Fastener: G. J. Pollard. -\nvention 
consists in the combination with a bolt carried in the meet- 
ing rail of lower sash, a po around said bolt, and a head 
on the end of a plate fixed to the other meeting rail, having 
an opening to receive head of bolt and inclined surfaces 
over which the head slides, 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


October 18.—23,924, A. Twamley, Sink Pedestals.— 
23,933, W. and f. Burton, Potters’ Kilns.—23,934, D. 
an SashHead Fastener.—23,045, A. Wilcke and A. 
Karpen, Process for Ornamenting Finished Wood Surfaces. 
—23,940, R. Dobbin, Stoves. — 23,978, W. Erichson, 
Veneers.—23,993, C. Frosell, Cement Artificial Stone, &c. 

October 19.—24,063, F. Heath, Preventing the Steam- 
ing of Shop Windows, &c.—24,089, L. Gaskell, Venti- 
lator.—24,092, C. Emery, Adjustable Tread Support 
for Stairs. —24,120, G. & G. Chambers, Gully and Top.— 
24,139, W. Jarvis, Bricks for Fixing Purposes.—24,175, R. 
Holt, Colour Brush and Colour Container.—24,178, C. Lee 
and others, Manufacture of Paint.—24,179, C. Lee and C. 
Lawton, Manufacture of Cement. 

October 20.—24,219, D. Hurst, Flushing Cylinders for 
Water-closets.—24,223, W. Greenhalgh, Draught Pre- 
ventor.—24,256, C. Sankey, Channel and other Inter- 
ceptors, Traps, Gullies, Syphons, &c. 

Qctoher 21.—24,297.—-R, Williams and R. Hook, Paint 
Tins, &c.—24,315, J. Thomson, Fitting for Planes, &c.— 
24,320, R. Leggott. Door Checks. —24.360, R. Chichester, 
Fastener for Windows.—24,373, E.. Taylor, Gas Taps.— 
24,374, R. Olsen, for Sashes, &c. ~ 24,388, G. 
Tracy, Water Cisterns.—24,406, R. Holbrook and J. 
Dury, Locks for Doors, &c.— 24,415, A. and K. Vols- 
winkler, Spirit Levels.—24,423, ¢, Heating Build- 
ings, &c.—24,424, R. Eaton, Stoves and Fireplaces. 

October 22.—24,437, J. Simpson, Sews.—24,449, T. and 
R. McArd, Water-closet Seat.—24,453, R. Whitehead, 
Metallic Elastic Upholsterers’ Webbing.—24,474, W. Mul- 
lineux, Connecting Props to Roof Girders in Mines and 
Buildings —24,504, A. Stoop, Paints and Pigments. 

October 23.—24,569, J. Boat, Sash Fasteners.—24,572, 
J. Robinson, Bolts.—24,588, W. Witham and F. Batchelar, 
Syphon Cisterns for a Water-closets, Urinals, &c. 
—24,604, J. Harris, Water Waste Preventers.—24,609, L. 
Brockmann, Artificial Stone. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


19,253, J. Muddiman, Lining for Sewers, Water Cul- 
verts, Drains, &c.—20,178, B. Pitt, Window Sash and 
Casement Fastener. set D, Akard, Door Opener and 
Closer.—21,844, W. Hall, Window Sash Fastener. —22, 304, 
W. Dickson, Chimney Cans.—22,334, E. Smith, Stoneware 
or Earthenware Pipes.—22,526, J. lisle, Glazing, or in 
securing Glass in Roofs, Domes, Frames, Windows, &c.— 
22,572, A. Fullarton and A. Kesson, Brickmaking Ma- 
chinery.—22,583, E. Turner, Gully and other Traps.— 
22,612, J. Green, Chimney Pots and Ventilators.—22,642, 

. Bradshaw, Bricks, Clay Blocks, &c.—22,683. R. 
Hauptmann, Tiles, Bricks, &c.—22,706, W. Vincent, 

ers.—22,746, H. Bowell, Attachment for a Carpenter's 
Brace for Screwing Nuts upon pet fe W. and J. 
Smith, Gaslight Pendants, &c.—23,089, W. Aston, Par- 
uetry or Mosaic Woodwork.—a3,132, C. Kite, Inlet 
Venti tor.—23,241, W. Thompson, Water Taps or Cocks. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to opposition for two months. 

25,292, C. and G. Craig, Building Blocks, and the 
Method of eg T. Jamieson, Chimney 
Cowls and Ventilators.—27,721, J. Gait, Glazing for Horti- 
cultural Purposes.—7,493, H. Crane, Floor Drains.— 
19,526, Lx Crouch, Sash Line Fasteners, 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


October 7.—By Hawkes, Rispons, & 
. Anprew (at Dunster). 
Cutcombe, &c., Somerset.—“Stetfold Rocks 
WE cin oP nde Ch A CR ere £4,250 
Cutcombe, Somerset.—* Kitnor Heath Inclosure,” — 
SESE Fs WG datcrstateucun. 200 
October 11.—By Morais, MARSHALL, & 
Bs Poo.e (at Welshpool). 
Guilsfield, Montgomery.—* New House Farm,” 


DO ie 0 ig Beckatinds csecsctaccecs,2 cc. 55 
tober 12.—By Winterton & Sons - 
: (at Walsall), 
Aldridge, Staffs.—“ The Plough and Harrow Inn” 
ov edie cel PERS 1,760 


Various enclosures of land, with cottages, 57 a. 


BREE Se sipssibetschinciacenecdedsacesc: 
“ The oki Irish Harp Inn” and 2 a. 2 r. 39 p., — 


: Ghee hacker uheleckeeineadessear cose... 2,350 
Hill Hook, Staffs.—Three cottages and o a. 2r. 

FO Poy Be os cers veservcecereccceesececccesceae 380 
Rushall, Staffs.—Daw End, enclosures of land and 

two cottages, 21 a.or. 31 p., f. .............. 

Pelsall, Staffs.—" Top Colt Field,"}a.01.1 pt. "370 

3 October 13.—By P. G, Geen. 

Tooting.—117 and 119, Selkirk-rd., f., r. 52/....... 490 
Camberwell.—17 to 37 (odd), Toulon-st., u.t. 68 

FOR Be when cccncéusncnceecccsncence.. 1,005 
: By Worsrotp & Haywarp. 

King’s Cross.—g9 and 101, King’s Cross-rd., u.t. 

Cig Gis Se we oss kn ap ei pan dcescasecses 740 

: By Douctas Younc & Co. 
Chingford.—15, The Parade, f., r. sol. .......... 635 
Enfield.—Fotheringham-rd., f.g.r. 6/. 13s., rever- 

sion in 97¢ iy cieuGe iAodenh ddd nieeanvews ‘ 180 

Clapham.—45, Lilleshall-rd., u.t. 723 yrs., g.r. 82, 

r. 454 cawecetate Cughieathatekheasdsddacinece 400 
8 and 10, Fontarabia-rd., u.t. 92 yrs., g.r. 14/., 

G5: Oh aindsacanwncen sakiibie tik d soak bis eecadi bn dad 660 

Croydon.—g, Macaulay-ter., u.t. 98 yrs., g.r. 

; A Me Th Mi atntde cans desdin dknerecets once 250 
Brixton.—19, Wynne-rd., u.t. 65 yrs., g.r. 5/. 10s., $ 

Me MG MME sone besdetusssesdondisscn“niewce 285 

By Baxter, Payne, & Lepper. 
Sydenham.—130, Sydenham-rd., with slaughter- 

house, &c., £., 5. 330k. 206.. .....0.... hn canis 2,300 
132, 134, and 136, Sydenham-rd., and plot of land 

RE SS ee eins 750 
120 to 128 (even), Sydenham-rd., f.............. 2,390 
28 and 30, Sydenham-rd., f., r. 175/............. 2,130 
137, Sydenham-rd., and land adjoining, f., 

So OE, Gene scosccaciccces ont Cststeerceeeees 1,570 
231 and 233, Sydenham-rd., f., r. sol. ........ a 810 
Knighton Park-rd,, a plot of building land, f.... 125 
Mayow-rd., three building sites, f.............. 770 

Penge.—s2, Beckenham-rd., f., r. 45/............ 580 
Wandsworth.—29, 31, 41, 43, 45, and 47, St. John’s 
PIS BO cs sw n'snudokcon oe onee 1855 
By Heprer & Sons (at Leeds). 
Leeds.—Park-row, a freehold building site, area 

666 yards ...... Sek euses Jee abides twneeiennr ce 49,950 
North-st., four building sites, area 274 yds.,f... 2,752 
Park-lane, six building sites, area 592 yds., f. .. 2,525 
Park-lane and Burley-st., four building sites, 

area 43r yds., f. ........... Le ceccees pied wana oi 1,427 
Burmantofts - st., seven building sites, area 

SDs Ss nas ceestcaneusseodans Se ecin tena 2,597 
Meadow-lane, &c., twenty-five building sites, 

area 4,239 yds., f. ......-...0+e00- eteneeeden 12,433 

By Roserts, Son, & Tory (at Wincanton). 
Cucklington, Dorset.—A freehold house and 
Lees f SUTIT  errTo oe 340 
By M. C. Innocent & Son (at Lechlade), 
Kencot, Oxon.—‘‘ The Manor Farm,” 134 a. 3 r. 

PO ie Goes os vonxesee che neees PO dcceetacss co 8,995 

Three freehold cottages and2a. .............. 340 
October ae | LANCASTER & Sons (at 
eckmondwike). 


Liversedge, Yorks —‘‘ Liversedge Park "and “ The 
wer” Farms, 98 a. 11. 9p.,f. ......-..... 4,500 
“* The Globe Inn” and six cottages adjoining, f. 3,650 
By H. J. Briss & Sons. 


Greenwich.—93, King George-st., f., r. 28/. ...... 435 
B 2 A. & W. Tuarp. 
Bishopsgate.—22, Duke-st., f., r. Gol. ............ 1,050 


Camberwell.—191 and 193, Southampton-st., f., r. 


5. 

PF pao 38, Peckham-grove, f., r. God. .......... 
Leyton.—9 and it, Car ee | a?" om ia 305 
Ww —29, Dangan-rd., u.t. go yrs., g.r. 44. 4s. 21 

™ By C. C. &T.} conn ‘ . 
St. George's Fast.—22, Burr-st., f., r. 364........ 605 
Whitechapel.—22 and 24, Fieldgate-st., f. ........ 
Limehouse.—28, Wallwood-st., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 








44. 4% 
Mile End.—1, Dudley-ter., u.t. 693% yrs., g.r. 42. 335 
Bow.—77, Coutt’s-road, u.t. 54 yrs., g.r. 44. 4s. 6d. 4oo 
Clapton.—6, Castlewood-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g.r. 


62, 108. 
Plaistow.—83, 85, and gs to 105 (odd), St. Mary’s- 
rd., u.t. 82 yrs., g-r. 282, Wy. os escvacvesanses 995 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Lewisham.—73 to 79, Thurston-rd., u.t. 65} yrs., 


GT. 150. BS. - 2 ween eee eee eee ec seses 1,470 
Peckbam.—Rye Hill Park, a plot of building land, 

© ccascsssveavueedus teen cette ceases seca es 450 
St. John’s Wood.—s1, Cochrane-st., u.t. 22} yrs., 

Fo Biss Fe 9SFa nnn pncnndvcsscaes estheide otbd 335 
Clapton.—24, Kenninghall-rd., f., e.r. sod. . Patiweds 510 
Bethnal Green.—Turin-st., stabling premises and 

yard, u.t. 52 yrs., g.¥- ME Sida chute kecdck 500 
Walworth.—33, Sutherland-sq., u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 

3d. 158, — Lec tinen tchbasonbs ceentas anaes 355 
Pimlico.—4¢9, Winchester-st., u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. o/., 

Ee S5bw eens ew eres ccreccees sent eeeeeeenenes 360 
Putney.—2 and 2a, 4 and 4A, Salvin-rd., u.t. 88 

yrs., g.T. rd, at Sek pidies Gemthuwes ak evacink Gua 600 
Peckham.—1o0, Hill-st., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 5/. 115., 

om Seer eee eee ere ere ree. eee ee eee 225 


By Humpert, Son, & Frint. 
Bocking, Essex. 7 “Great Bradford’s Farm,” 
207 air.2 oP OO eae dene iasesese eee ee eaee 
“ Gravel Pit arm, me oner. Bob ecsascnssiaaen 
A plot of market 1a. 20. gp. © 
sittonds ay =e Donjohn’s” oe a Stan- ~ 





stead Hall” Farms, with enclosures of land, 

$90 8. OF SRB G wiceie sd: Ea SNhones chacee 5,800 
Earl’s Colne, Essex.—“' Blake's Field,” 8 a. o r, 

19 P., fi te eweeeee POOR eee eee ee ee sete eeeees 125 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 






















































































CONTRACTS—Continued. 
COMPETITIONS. 
whom Required, | Forms of Tender, @o, | Tenders 
w whom Advertised. Premiums, — Nature of Work or Materials. By , | tebe 
Nature of Work. By Is ¥ eowenind delivered, 
Market Hall. Hawes ...<scees+eers+: ooeteees J.P, , Archt. ‘et -4 
eating and V: ital, be! 
Ee nn Ra. ......| it 2 | Por, Lande etna Nov, 13 
Plat wreeeseessnm dovncces we nade Wells ti. me eeeseccees i Nov. 0 | Kerbing and Channelling «........++- Maidenhead T.C, ..../J, P. 2 Guia. ‘ . 
suneuscvae sebbepbecpuchishehs +.) Menai Pe eters aed Fone 
negsve Belper Ril esos | A i id i a 1 Rtew Pape Cuts a Gage) ae Ss: J, Bart OF. 221, West mm 
Pubs Ley Per ethan Committes ..... ...- | 100 guineas and 89 guineas | Feb. 18 euopper Baighcvrcscvccsneenee: | PD end SAoaeneeunameeiien |. ae 
“Scheme for Sewage Disposal. ..... es. | Belper U.D.O........- | 8° eetnens end 96 Gelnens | May 1] perming i Senieh wa i ionrigcoee 
Park Estate, aenane’ pees Perera) Clarence-st, “ do, 
f Cottage, New Mill, Lynton, Devos .. perererey yy Py 
i &c, Hampton Harry’ ot 
CONTRACTS. nk or i & Se teessie >| MamgtenOeertiettene| da 
AaGitions’ to Schoole, Middle strest, Austin & Paley, archt, “ 
| weeeee Se eeewneeee Reeves eeeeoene Lancaster COs OO eee er ee 
Nature of Work «; Material, | By whom Required. Pate ot Seton, Se, | te aoe isan ; vrs ete st heironaeih 7. Latham, Fenwick ..; | Nov. 1¢ 
‘delivered. Sewers, Richmond Park Surveyor, Counci! 
| | ie eestveeces weesereee Wood, Rotherham Oorp. .... eee ts do, 
Paving, Flagging, &c. Gorton-road... se Rime wo | 8, M'Callum, Engr. 4, i one Cottages, Cart Walton-le-Dale U.D.C. ea bias Bank - - 
a 1 Walks, Manck Nor. 9 | BS Spaghetti io “7 , Pe ‘eo Mg ae ‘ov, 17 
Part of Ieotation ye, RDC. Mitchell & Por 1, Archt. 2, és Branch Sewer, see eeee hemes Ashington DO, 2... tien Admee rt 
Workhouse +: ‘eel PR Oo, | — md | | Road Works, Battenberg-rd, &c.......| Richmond (Surrey)T.C. 5H eterioy. 0.8. Town ae 
Mouse, “ Cottage, sap, | i |, Heating Hospital, Manston . ,....... vad ony ag Boro Surv. Town Hall.... | Nov, 18 
Alterations, &e. af Workhouse, Selly FI, dl bshasbiadsnaiaiadbdiaibaa e . ae es: 
Dwarf Concrete Wall (200 yards) .... “Beockbrtdee Do W. J. Ayles, urv, Brough- i Pe Feng frongedcore sees gm A Rees ue, Wid. Nov. 19 
Stockbridge .. .. | Ventilating New City Public 
to Rocfs and Pointing Brick C. Hi. Cooper, Council | | Heating, and cesses |’ Works Otien, din 
“Meork ot Pumping Station s----- Wimbledon U-D.C. ..| Ome, Broadway, Wim-/ 4 | enew Reda! Hopeitencsorcsecss| een | LOW. Beek we aL 
Three Houses, Skipton-toad, Iikley ... Setecece "eoreqere, Beeiterd - | is ¢Extension of Clerk's Office at Asylum) Eesex Lanatic Arylum | Medical pak EY Nov, 22 
Bebuilding Lianbarran Arms Inn, A. 0. eae ’ areht, Ponty- Committes.......... . 
Tynewy4a, Wales. | meatimednnmeis 0.0) ee tk Sei | won, 10. |] Bagh ache. Oe, Genruwstrant onl asco crivtaU 0.0. 
tewernge end Pipes, Beingtoa....-| Redtingtonshire D.C} C. D. Powter, 34. Gants. | |} Sewers, Cheston-road 220.21... hl Asten B.D.C... 
mg Work pt, Workhouse Mr. Moulding. 15. ‘High | es eerie an ntsc | Lewiehane Bot W, 
To: teth Park Guardns Park La ae do. | +e SOP eee £F ee eee *-* 
CAbest 178 yards Fige Sewer ie Fialer, Boro . WET color ae G. B. Ry. C0, os enneee 
eee eee eee ee eee H Steel Girder Tram Rails (2,800) 
ales Wakhows soseeees | Stoke-on-Trent Union + a a ee a }  eacabiaa ested eoqeueed Hall Corporation .... 
= i ny eee Orep. Simmsen | 8 Duckworii, |) Hoepital senses esses ceeeeseeneess| Pontefract Joint 
Bilen-street, Blackburn ......... NE. enoverenees | cece =e an || ®Construction ef Pontoon seaslin sacs tS -—" YpAoesnmapE 
i { } tee + ewe ersten ttoene 2% ee ne 
Store, Lawkholme-lane, Keighley ..- | Kylebley Indua, Co-op. 1 age Arent. North-/ 4, || ‘Schools, Murray’sroad s.csc...ccc0s. Dengine flats of Mea 
Cart-shed, Brewery Yard .... «+++ | Alnwick oe mesmes stad . 2 of Dasa, Brewer sored a. *Cottages, Woodham Ferris, Essex, &c. eovcvese 
comsvneent aig Sete *| Bermond acy Very ee ta) 4g, «|| = Pactory, io. St, Ann'setrest, Leeds ../ F. Kitchin o+os-.esee 
Werk at Hate an Washout A Sainte’ Vestry, | Mosars. Clarkson, Archt, | | aetetater’ 
Dock-road cowsseee| POplar nce + sae} 138, Nov. 1 | ‘s House, Castlemere, Roch- 
oa oes = jamnoonggs lo tee anes Ke | = || dale -ssoseceanesssmmeesnensessoen | Wesley Clroutt Trest.. - 
a Rosi | Stafford R.D.C... .. W. Morgan, *CounsiO@ices| de. i! Tie Soe and Houses, Walten-on- w.2 ©. EB. Butcher, Archt. 3, 
Irom Fencing (1, a.) Burs Valiey| West Hartiopocl orp ae wn, Boro’ Engr. 1 _—=«|_-—«sMotel (Smith's Armas), Neath Abbey, nr 390. moon Arabi. Chneshe a 
i | Neath . eee 5 Sn eeee ~~ eee Bevan... .esseds Neath eer enee 
Shop and Warehouse ......000-++ ++. Ossett Co-op. Boe. .. a “Arebt. do. | _- Drainage and Road Making, Shenfisld, A, 7. G. Woods, Surveyor, | 
Police Station, Maxjborough, Wilts ..; Standing Joint Com, | c. 8 8 Aare, Cowsiy Si. gore Adattions ts spae hs) a nse cceeeses sunneonet - > Mehta - 
Sewer, Manorbamilton, Ireland..... aici te Fi Resa, Workhouse, oe | ac. Knapp's-sq. Cork .. | N. Ross ......++s0e0s. arin srebe, Cork do. 
neer’s Shop, ESOT | A. G Daleell, Archt. 15, | || Two Villas, Oork ...0- oseereee D. J, Buckley, Archt. 21, 
camel carhiaies « shane secede | Commercial-et. Galifax .| Nov. 12 || wo y Adslaidest. Oork. .... | do. 
Twelve Houses and Two Shope, White- | J.P. Kay, Archt. 34, Pru- | ies, Parish Ghyll, Ikley .... tated pA oe 
cote Bramley, 2. ereesescesoees teeeeves pa; = ema aaegh || Five Houses, Bradford ....++.0+.... rer Wood Butta, Begumout a 
Teo Houses, Asilonby asd Hart. |G. Armstrong, Archt. 75, 4 Whetley-lane, Bradfore 
streets, Carlisle ....000+--ss00e oe ake ee | || House, 8t, Paul’sroad, Manningham) sose Walker & Collinson, Archt. 
Sewage Tanks, &¢......... sanonaiahe’ seindce New Town 8. J. Hamp, Surv. Public | ete: ies Swan Arcade, Bradford..| do. 
: oY wiggebientes nee a 
Latrines, Bc. at Schools ...........+. fos — ben SG send 
Wel, with Pampeand Engines, about er de ee PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
‘miles Main, &c. and Reservoir, U.D.C. | Merryweather & Sons, | 
Pagine gore a6 anatetin 1 gninieiagied | Gecienks Greenwich-rd, 8.B....... | @o, | j Applica- 
a town eve seve see va} Lanenster OoEp. coose. | shen | do * of Agguintment, | By hem Advertiont, ’ . ” 
Semi-detached " Villas,| |W. H. Read, Archi. Gorn | =~ 
MY Borteatld-rad, T. H. Deacon . ...... | Rxchange,Swindon ....| do, 
Paving, | ck. mone levenebalme (Lanes)| J. Jepson, Surv. ‘9a, | i seoes| Comms, of Sewers .. | 4l. 4s. per week .....:.... | Nov. 8 
assene TT eh Ghanbhon sand 12 MAS onacne | Union-road, Stockport '| do. | check solar of Works eo scacendteiehecss.4 Mnaene Cae, = r= af aelnnen 4 oy Nov. 10 
Dratuage at 'Workbouse............. | Westhury(WiltsjU.D.C| W. H. Stanley, CE. Trow- ee Drainage, Ac. ..c.0- sess. Pelixtowe and W Waiten on si wat ey m3 
a gga U.DAO.... ni iia’ 
Sinking Two Pits, Aber, near Caer-| Windsor Steam Coal | Forster & Oo. G || gManual ‘Training Instructors can 3 Oe Kore 
ee pears id oo Assisted BUrVOpOE cereesese- avers N Ba. tr eis ets axecee|*" ° 
. p J Pe CR ee ee Ce ee eee & 2 ot 
foRehAM 2. esecevsesseceresses Sucre omasares esos | Farm, coves} da SO past uponsen, Bs. py OR Sy: Dec. 11 












































Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. tv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vill. & xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xviil, 4 xx!. = 














Feering, &c., Essex.—‘‘ Houchin’s Farm,” 276 a. Chingford.—Chingford-rd., two freehold By Orottt, Marks, & Orat 
9 8.29 DL agen vesicoscnedsineacavesas cube £2,000 By Tuomas, ’Puver, & ee eee At pa Hall Tavern “a 
Various enclosures of land, 53 M at. be Be 885 lowe, Sussex.—“ The Southover nar wal with Veoomns ‘@ k.—Cornwall-rd., ‘ Warwick 
Maldon (near), Essex. — Great 5 licensed houses attached, f. andc. ....... 127,200 ae, u.t, 38 YF, r. a with aed 
Totham, — Ri hts py ebony 1,020 King S Langley, poy? — The King’s _. ah ition (niinsgee Mnabiwesin a +++ 49950 
to y Harps DL Brewery,” houses 
Catford.—14, Wastewsel., u.t. 76 yrs., g.r. 82, — we ieetees = cepiawy i 64,000 Yarmouth” Wi Messrs SrELwan (at Yarmouth). resi- 
er. 400. 220+ NP gE ea ete. pga 305 October 19.—By Bran, Burnett, & ELpripox. dence and business adjoining 1,900 
d y G. Ernest CLarke. Clerkenwell.—8, Clerkenwell Close, f., r. 3204... 4150 Kedeeivds oom 
W pe peta: —jo4 and 396, Hoe-st., f., r. St. John’s Wood.—17 and 19, Hilgrove-rd., u.t- October: 20. oun Bort & Son. 
OM isccoseiaosersnswwwevetisie tpecdneds 1,850 Qf YP ey BEs BOL) Ts 11love coon vetoes 88 | Herne Hill.—27 and rd., u.t. 70 
7 Beulab. rd., Ss COO. vin cvinsan sovenkaate » 1,260 | Old eak~oors and : 275, Old Ford-rd., uct. at yrs, yts., g.t. 194., 1. 7 Ghalec cb aee Bicivevscepes 
By Cuimpson & Jounson, WN C90 oa icon Sec bake ae sf 270 By Vicror VAUGHAN, 
Regent’s Pk.—8§, King Henry’s-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., By Brace & Capps. eae Willesden.—Denzil-rd., f.g.r. 62. 108., reversion in 
gt. 10k, Mike BEE | cess shentsieviseannd sda 565 | Notting Hill.—go, Se. Mark’s-rd., u.t. 78 yrs. G3 YES. seks cobs secs es caslweed severeeses cos . 160 
New Cross.47, ew Cross-rd., u.t. 26) yrs, g.r. | TENE Tee piepis peat gee By H. E. Foster & Cranrietp. 
8i., Yr. 362. eoeus By Mav@R teres ssoveseoosee 180 By C, Ww. Davirs, Manor Pk.—25 and 27, E503 cea eie sto 
7 MAYS ROWOER, Hoxton,—291, 293, and 295, New North-rd., u.t. Las. DeseacyS, c, bgt. of aaly 
er ph apn profit rental of 130/., u.t. Pa Red ee wef. B08, 8. 8900 sooo e cc oacck 420 & sg yr gt al poco ee ree 
Regal cep, Mpeaeeow, spa aed agly ae e  e ee Kingsoe i, Servey “Eps: seh, St. 
Ut. 33 FER oo. by gar soe aaanay’ one E + 4,020 eee .—Cloudesley-rd., f.g.r. 42., reversion ‘in By Ernest OweErs. 
het t, ek hinpackooane Timken conten ats eg Sekare me 7 ssuce 210 ware Seg Tasman-rd., u.t. 77 YTS, g-F, 62. 108., in 
coc seccs Beer bebe peeked beak wees beh Sosa ee 310 Hall T Masons’ ce + Sepanahrs tp the 
Norte, ante Faceoes of orchard land, Wood Green.—Green Lanes, we The n's Head” aie Oe a7, 17h, an 18, Belsize Pu. — ‘te 
. ; tober dsiowh H. y 5: By soa Soca (As Mceual Ml nase a | Wisk Rene aoe eee roe 
eyton.—1 and 2, Ferndale-vi Sp Ss SOLS ioe 800 NS (At ‘avern) est i u.t. go yrs. 
Walthamstow.—Hawkesley-rd., five plots of build- Spitalfields.—Gun-st. The Artillery” Fevers, ©, ib stg hh Mires i acento 
ing land, 6. -.5ei cvs deus secsee ve cede scents ve 140 rt. 95h... 4,000 By Frank Joruy & Co. 
B memneee | PHILLIPS. Sepewicx, Sox, & Weaus ( t Watford). Clapton.—45, Down’srd., f.; r. God... 6... ee sees 
Aldersgate-st.—3, Bw many. 3,060 | Wi chen. merene™ arraline,” and Wapping—-Chandler-st,, freehold warehouse pre- 80 
i BE Phy boo csr ed cnsnse ewduebuens de ax 3,720 mises, r. Bk ss ce nsiee oe OO cane e eee eer eres eeee 
Plaistow.—go6 and a Barking-rd., f., r. gol...., : 
ford. iford-lane, four blocks. of building land, "°° | Leeda.—1o8, Westst 7s to 19 Channon, § and Loch Fyne, Acrlabinees Tie tarts of Seach, 
254. 3° 22 Ry & OFT re Pee ePR ESOS S008 16,300 1 to 4, Clark’s-yard, f tr, 10rd, Wh Miicieesse 745° BTCA 7,FIO Bs cs ecsoeeasceeeesceseeserreeree te 28,800 
2 


Ra. 











Nov. 6, 1897. ] 


By Recuaspeon a Be we Oe Boston). 
West Fen, poeta ld estate, com- 


eee EY A, ae ne ape 43, 
" xeytor Panes & Le (at Weedon Beck). ae 


Upper Hi orthants.—A freehold estate, 
oe Ln Le ee eee 4,200 
a1.—By Fareexoruer, Exvvis, & Co. 
Hyde Park.—20, Norfolk-street, u.t. 12 yrs., g.r. 
MS ci cabaOReR eae Ni dai ote kdknds cepecase 7;500 
Newanbere and 2, ‘Essex-grove, u.t. 81 yrs. g.r. te 
Oil aN 46 hese bngdtacebe 6c odée ee caus vd 
Sutton, "Surrey. —Brighton-rd. “Gower House,” 
ut. 81 yrs., gr. 12d, 4. "tala era 485 
G. Frotiore & Sons. 
Belgrayia.—27, meee U.t. 24h yrs., g.r. 
Roce peeRblSUDSDEMS ba dabs 6500500006 a0 0. 2,900 


By Newson, Epwarps, & Suernarp, 
Marylebone.—78, a Titchfield-st., u.t. 31% 


YEReg Bake Clay C8 p BBM cc ieee ssc ese verse sees 1,460 
Mile End.—53, St. Peter’s-rd. and 55, Willow-st., 
u.t. 33 YTS., BT. 52, 1, 62 Bea gee etree at 650 
54 and Ss St. eter's-rd., u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 87. 8s., 
POR s 6 SECs ELE ak oe eee ad peewee vote 745 
Fulham. — 104 ‘Fetham-ed., u.t. 5344 yrs., g.r. 6od., 
eee eee eee eee ee 7oo 


GDP EVE TRa MOR GEA Sei hee s ve etes chenss 380 
Islington. —94, Rotherfield-st., u.t. 43 yrs., g.r. 5/. 355 
Victoria Pk.—17, Dagmar- rd. » Wt, 4m yrs., gr. 
Gh. Gtk snieg dante: + <nceeren: ioeer ere4s oe 230 
Bravsn Aw Brown & Co. 

—— —70, Tanner’s-hill, w.t. 78% yrs., g.r. 7/., 

PPererererere eee eT eee ee ee ee eee eee 295 
“By Henry Henpriks (at Birmingham). 

Birmingham,—21, Bennett’s-hill, area 286 yds., u.t. 

36 YTS., Zr. 3540 258.) €-7. Go7/, 105. .......... 9,000 
By Futter, Moon, & FuLier (at Croydon). 
— —ro, Stafford-rd., u.t. 79 yrs., g.r. rod., 








THE, BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender: and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless aaa Oe Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
£100, i in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons, 





BARNTON.~—For the construction of a sewer for the Northwich 
Rural District 





SCE SRR AM Par providing and laying zhi fond oth 
new paving in pe the ‘Urban 





a QURNEMOUTE. —For alterations, adcditi and painting at 
Bournemouth, and other works in 





Connerion therewith Mr, F. W. Lacey, inna Hnyineer and 
Surveyor :— 

F, Hoare & Sons.. cece £607 ¥ ol deMew SEO £59 ° 

J. Miller & Sons ......+, 612 0 McWilliams & Son? 545 0 





joe ee the erection sf ote get an amenge oy 

ere gma s to the 

infant school, Summerthiil, for the St. ng Ap noot Board. Me. 
Bligh Bond, architect, 51, Gases. Bristol :— 

‘os Contract 1. ™ Contract 2. 
































VeeMS od NCREMOEDWUSEUTY Ch escecccesesssce 590 
By Biackrorp & Son (at Barnstaple). 
hebniaaaae Devon.—** Westyard Farm,” 110 a, 
O 8s SE Big Wak Se Aedes casa ren endesceesoesece 1,976 
“Eagledown Farm” and part of ‘* Higher 
Hayes,” 166 a. 2 Fr. aon OREO Oe PET OTe Cree 2,545 
“ Lake BFR OK BD Dog f. oust veccescons 712 
“ Redland, i Hole an Blac en Farm,” 110 a. EAST PRESTON.—For the - a 
ick! Re TARE ha otis Lars 6 cnebth ab oc oneeas 1,940 | workhouse, for the Union Guardians. Mr. Pg susveyoe, 
vas 4 Farm,” nee 4a ee 4,660 | Town 
h Farm,” I Ag OO HG ives sidcneex 4,910 | W. Wallis ......cccccccees yim Smith & Woolven, Little- 
9g Ashwood. ., Estate,” 245 a. tr.6p.,f. 2,200 Linfield & Son .....-. eee 3065} hampton (accepted) ......£857 
An enclosure of gt Me Se OO Phd Woon cicocscs 132 
“The New Inn” p.h., four — phen 2a., ‘S goo wit Frome).—For the erection of new board schools. 
Smithy, various cot ut 3a., 1,35 f. : 
Burrage, ee ae Ca Calland! &e., Estate,” = x alters sasscesccoce »» £885 0 : G Bares, tonne rami | a 
Dp ade CUREGAeEGCehaswecscerenpes 2,440 rape spree yes: 9 wer 
" igh Hayne, Ly ig ol 3.t. 27 pry , 3.550 
Winkleigh, Devon.—" Grays Bridge Farm,” 42 a. ENFIELD.—For making-up Nag's Head-road, Ponder’s End, for 
OF, 96 Pig fy vevcnrrevencvevesesves cores eos+++ 1,170} the Urban District Council. tts. ihe Collins, surveyor :— 
“ Cross Park Enclosure,” 2a. of. | a ar 200 
“Rose Cottage” and Trish: Y idew, ? 
Ze BHP Michins se Soke be ve cessed be cscs deen 265 
boda Per es Mayr § ope Ir. 23p., f. 450 
“Rober Fields,” 19 a. 3 r. 25 p., f..........--.+- 425 
“ ‘ ) GOOD EASTER AND CHIGNAL (Essex).—Accepted for three 
- “4 nak Sato and "Latch Gates; ae pairs of cottages for Me C. Matthews. Mr. R Mawhood, architect, 
‘Pars Fiouse® "and ga.2r. 36p.,f, ...... 625] J. Gowers, Chelmsford, per pair .........-.+++ seveee L208 
DLER, Son, & CLEMENTS (at Dover). 
Alkham, Kent —“‘ Halton Court Farm,” 75 a. rr. HECKMONDWIKE (Yorks).—Accepted for the erection of 
PS SRE Se, PIE SE ae Pe ee Be per re qco ofa. ae. Hich-ewest, he the School Board. Myr. A. Stott, 
YAMS ILERE Cl eh aes Herons. and Bricklaying.—Blackurn} 
re Lone Barn Farm,” 46a. tr. 37 p., s, BVeCs chicks 750 Carpentry nd 
RT LS ty 
acer 22.—By Monracu & Rosinson. Posckege + 
Regent’s Pk,—1, Albert-st., u.t. 29, yrs g-r. 104, 
Pir. GON so dss de a Di open dwedk tedien cme canoe cd 360 
Contractions used in these lists.— -. for freehold HORRABRIDGE (Devon).—For alterations and additions to the 
rent; Lg.r. for leasehold d-rent ; i.g.r. for foes Sep Gs Wateeiaech School Seasd. Mz. 
Ly erent; g.r. for erent; r. for rent ; | G. Youldon.........- seeoags 14] WH. H, tens 
f. for freehold ; c. for for leasehold ; ¢.r. for | S. Blowey ....ccsccseses accepted) ...... £R9 10 
rental ; at, unexpired term; p.a, for per 
annum ; yrs. for 3 St. for street ; rd. for road; sq. for} HULL.—Accepted for the erection of isolation hospital, Royal 
my he ; ter. for terrace; Cres. for crescent ; intomees. Ee en eee, ws 
- for yard, &c. ‘Bricklaying.- Morell & Seas... . 
_— ‘oinery and Stonework.—A, Hewitt 
: iling.— Wilde & Son ........ 







TIMBER, 

B.G. 6 
Greenheart, = a 7 foe ss 
Fhe Uisnen oe shat Iron—Pig, in 

Saeeees “int ise] pee wae “> 
Fir, Danis, ac. she see De. do. at eeeese a sn 
Canada ........ s/s Do. Staffordshire, 
Pe Sue beg o/12.6 dan com British " 
Lath, Dantsic fath /aaje gisele cake and ingot se/rs/o  s1/s/o 
sags Best selected .. 51/10/0 52/0,0 
Wainscot, Strong.. SS/ofo $7, 
BC., log ..ncveve 2/26 39'9,6 sarees 
Crown..., 2/26 3/76 Celie otis = Ps 
‘& rst std 100 isle B/es/e y nestom ag/2/6 olefo 
& grd... 8) com. 
figs rs: aide Shoe wsueee 18/150 Ole/o 
set yellow... .. 10,5/0 re/rs/e| 6 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
Do, end 9/S/e 0/1! and upwards .. 14/17,6 jojo 
Do. white ves. Sag whi Faroe 19/7/6 ehale 
= eee oe 16/s/o woes. -808.. So/fsie ofofe 
1st Moa. 
see i oe CAgMe 2.026.005. 24/709 afofe 
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$s 
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seecece 7 16 woh 


fia? 


Oeectesen = ‘ce m3 
OILS. 
Cedar, Cuba, ft. 


Stas 
De. eeneveve 
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Ulfewss oni Gi | 
Hib: mshi fe 
| ‘is 
tii 
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Pi : &c.—}J. Morley.... 
arene Sy ae 
{AU of Hulk} 








LONDON.—For_ the construction of sewers, the West- 
miner Vester, Mi. Gy Ke Ws Wheeler, Surveyen, Towa Hall, 
W. H. Saunders & Co. . snes R. Jackoen esdcusesneeese £4816 
T. Adams ca-ssveressee & re H. a Munster- 08 

Qecneee sssee &8 8590) FOGG, SUINAM"™.. 1.0005 . 
C. W. Killingback & Co. 5,093 eA 








ron, aistow, Bor Me pearten af three houses, Bark 
-* Ow, at. Mr. G. = 








385 


LONDON.=For rebuilding the * a . 
er cna Newoad, ‘SE eee ey bee 
nedieseguen 5 eeeeet, tafaigar House, Green-street 





Sena fetteeeeteeeeses £309 Seoden & Sen eesgen seve L5.888 
se rs Chosovcccccovese : Sis tw mead ay gg e $799 
oo - $85 2aG..... Sens 
Burman & Son .. ¢ $953 | Minter .............0. pe A 
H. L, Holloway $933 | E Riemasé thsdons §,480 
Jl.W &C Thy ‘arne* 
ame > sececee eoude . ceescessce 
Buckley & Beach .......... on | ee — 
o 
Gasfitting. 
y. A Soccer ee esencese £3 


LONDON,—For alterations to 


“ Swan _ Horse Shoe 
Restaurant, City, E.C., for iar. 'w w. . 
£ i. J. _. Ww. M, 
ececccececon £2,218 
eneesese 2,194 








LONDON, cook eee the “ Union A: 
house, Union-road, ham, S.W., W.. for Me. H. Talbot. "Me. W. M. 
Brutton, pr meg lalgar House, Green-street, Trafalgas-square 
E. Tucker ......... OOo er recsecoesesscoecescccocccceces ive 





Prag yee — For ers ened we to the new entrance to 
Cross- ., tor the Alhambra C 

pany. Limite enol Mr. W. M. Brutton, architect, Trafalgar ae 

eet Feeipecoquam, W.c, -— 

Hast, Son, Peard, & Co. .......... C0eSreressccccceccce £285 





LONDON. —For alterations to front and new grill-room in f 

the “Bull” Subtle howe, Tottenham Court- ond, = Mr. Ceo. 

ng a . M, awe a architect, Trafalgar House, Green. 
r-sjuare, 

Edwards & Medway ..... Seecesosecces eeescesce oveerL1,290 





LONDON.—For dining-room cabinet, first- floor, at the “Cock 





public-house, E.C., for Messrs Grimes & Co. Mr. W. M. Brutton, 
archi Trafalgar House, Green-street, Trafsigar-square, W.C. :— 
WNT a Ub icdsesciessboctécheacensosenn cesses £168 10 
LONDON.—For the 
the L Some of conveyances for coal officers, for 
W. Parkyn & Sons ........ £340 | Alford & Alden ............ £665 





LONDON.—For the su fire-escapes, ladders, 
vans, for the London Coun’ 7 Ay — long =e 


For Twenty-five yo-St. Escapes. 
W. Rose & eee, asececess-ccce 
& Sons, Ltd. . 


Merry 
Ei Bayley BC Led.?... 





E. H. Bayley & Co., Ltd.*-. 
For Six Vans to carry Escapes, 























acted Ee SLE: fair. Me J on 
fr. f. 

a eae Walthamstow. tis! Games 
GaP. Giaeh CHRP. cacccccccccccesccccnace sae 1.342 1 @ 
,. LONDON. —For dilapidations, and fittings at the 
the Cty of Lond sae Webel = 

Ashton, 
A. E. Lymes . 
H. Wall & Co. «. 
W. Mapes 
& H Cocks 
E. Williams & Sons 
LS a at a sundsy alterations and eedecenapion to the 


Church, Stoke Newiagton, N., for the 
papeag Alfred J. Martin, architect, "yo, Olde 


783 | Chessum & Soms .......... £61 
74 | Seaton & Sons, pete 
ewington (accepted) .... 635 


Rha fe aye tee es new yom Pa Me. Hollis. Mr. 
Perriam, , 43. Cannon-street, E. 

ee ae Merchant & flint « seeeees 73 
+ 45,250 LaWFOnce ......00..-.0000 1,066 

- 1,245 





8 














TAIN ASH lates Sonia. 
MOUN an ( 


levelling, and metal- 
ling roads, an Ag ~ny grounds, for the Urban 


























E Mr. R. Banks Martin, 
sochhtect, 103, Plashet Sat Ham and Hace-onece’ Rakion oe po ayo Me. John Willams, surveyor, Towa Hall, Moun- 
A. Tims ..cneseener-seercenceessccerecnses saseesee he lSQ0 ‘ches (ORM... estes £696 Hdmunds ..........£1,200 
van Davies...... bak codl Pp oe | Tage & Son, Mountain 
LONDON.~-For sitenations te the <Mime” pubis bows, St. Williams Bros. .....5--+++ (accepted) teeeeees 5,0Qt 
architec Traiger House, Green-street, ala som REDRUTH. Accepted foe for the erection of a farmhouse, Four- 
wo is ‘ lanes, for Mr. A. . Kauckey. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green- 
copes ae " panne Jona Roberts and F. Mitchell, Pool and Leedstown £235 10 
PONTEFRACT.—For the erection of vagrant wards, &c., for the Guardians of the Union. Messrs. Greaves & Co., architects, Com 
Pontefract. Quantities by architecis :— 
Vi New 
| New a | = Soaeey Alterations to 
— pare: | comtaRa | ona» Contract No. 4 
sh Pw ts 87 LAS A 
—Jackson Bros. .....00+-s00++ sdoceccesecceces 1,620 0 © 1,754 70 © 199 It Oo 
Carpeniy ana Formers Jackin Sic Ricccseceesess | $E 98 7 9 gto ele 7: 2 8 
fetetlar.— testes Bens. : atte 2 ece | = % © 
Fronfoundry and Smith.—Jackson Bros. ... Po g Ae oa is, Tas i 
Phonbing. . mee: on a Ps 
” David Gibson asle-itctie +++ Cedirssatoene 9 ‘ 8 1g 8 4° 88 6 s*s 6 
Plastering, Oliver lee vows eesecee a de fee. a a vse 
- j 2 8 - - 
- | - ™@ 06° (U8 one 
st 0 0 - - - 
ronfouundey and Chas - =i 2 - ass 
Laundry zoned Seth =o & seeeeeese 97 «(C8 i » 
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4 Ry Bugs Kea 2 es 
hey coer emanate eae) mae SRN AoA sh A 9 tae 
fs ips 


























UE Rios ni = Ve 


So te agen poms a 


: Nes ko rsantennan ni. nner) Saket tiled ere ae ST 
TIO Des ee ye en ree sa ane 
0. oO RRA REO RRS OORSRA farersbee 
















enemies eee ee ne Vs 
“ << ilar lal onsen \ ‘ i 
Ftp MODs aetin acres eins <--> r 
? ‘ os fA SSA Te . 
~ fidget = 
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eeeeeeeeee 


bmitted reduced tenders 
Bevegetender of Z1.grp o6e. bod wen excopted. 





STALYBRIDGE.—For the erection of a Conservative Club, 
Messrs, John Eaton, Sons, & Cantrell, architects, 


Mottram-soad, 
under. 








thé Rural susveyor, Market- 
: -£oor 2 6|F. W. Simpson, 
Parker & Sharp ...... ine Burton Leonard, 
Standing. ......0+6 237 3 Leeds® ....05+5 ++ £6 x 2 
Geo. Wright... . 0000. 398 11 0 *® Accepted. 
TAUNTON.—For alterations and additions to Rosemount 
= ruaatan, Se Vere Hare. Mr. F. W. Roberts, archi- 
‘auaton :— 
2, Street, r ms v 
Ty Manming ......00cseessese: L37B WO ssneee Px ren £064 10 
Avg. Spiller. 2... sesceccnsoee BPD © cvcoee B45 cesses 5t7 © 
PF. W. Taunton® .... 239 0 sssese 960s. aes me 
Accepted. 





ee or pew Trento, or Me Engiand Collar Works, 
SS aagpan mop inton, ate z M, ‘EM: Meoty. Mr. F. W. 
‘aunton. Quantities by the 





a t 
J Menai. and ole are otters sss 909 re 
H. J. Spiller, Taunton® 974 © © * Accepted. 








ang ae aly ey wes ge 
Urban District 1g Pt Surveyor, Hg alg hon 
Twickenham :— 


Seen eeeereenwerseenenee 


“RL aT Fonmings ......scccssoesess is 5 es 
L. Sommerfeld, London, E.C. (accepted) 15 3, 





WIVELISCOMBE pone Canetent — For entrance lodge, A’ 
field, Wiveliscombe, 


Me W. Macadam Smith. Me. F. W. Ww. 
fp CUO 6 -nccvvessonsd £849 0 TW. Richards sabsaee £780 © 
Vitkery & Poole........ 7850 o| F, W. Rowsell, Taunton® 748 6 





#ONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


“THE following lists of tenders were sub- 
mitted by the Works Committee at the last 
meeting of the London School Board :— 


DALMAIN-ROAD SCHOOL.—Enlargement :— 


Extra am-unt 
required for 
building brickwork 
in cement. 








them on 
. & M. Patrick .......+++ + teh Cc & Co., Limited .. £625 
jumphreys, Limited . “— Wi, EON sécsnccevcoees 920 
D. Charteris.......ss0+++ FCoE cocccccccsccczce goo 
T. J. Hawkins .......-00++ GR | J. Mitsom® ......cesceseees 887 

















0. B.N. SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7 £88 i er atte mes BACK “eu 


HE LARGEST gon ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICEN&88, DRY, Od FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Telephone, 65,274 Holborn. Tele. Address; * SNEWIN, London. 


works, Sowerby, for 


THE» BUILDER. 





NECKINGER-ROAD,.—School 
& JOR ceccvess 3 
SMAME os scxsssnctande $50 
W. Akers & Co.....:.000e 1435 














Be ba Nag ws ; OOL.—Overhauling heating apparatus 
pheme & Sen ‘ £19 e°0 Bros. & RowZ8o 18 6 
, ANRN no  wpeeves 165 0 of J. Gray : 
Griffiths & B CO. inne ceneceve 8 o 
Co., Ltd. . .. nog re 0 | Turner & Co.*....-.55 to 0 
W. G. Cannon & Sous 99 © © 
SUPPL OF BENTWOOD CHAIRS, on a munniog 
— Per 100. Per 
Anderson Fu H.S Benjamin ...... £13 42 
Cor, Ltd. ..ccsvoees 17 10 | Thonet Bros.......+..- is 09 0 
atone & Go n3-*8 16 40 : owe ig 
Stanley Phillips ’ » Ltd.® ..csvvesee 
E. & O, Quitmann .... . 8 4! 
@ Recommended for acceptance. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. B. G. (Below our limit),—R, W. C. (Amount should have been 
gow 


blag mayer po signed articles, and papers reed at 
oaks eee of course, with the authors, 


Letters of communications 
been duplicated fer other 
adie ae ema 0 dacinn punting ot nein ead ig 


Bp ye i gay og 
mee Se eh, fork emcee, he cae s 
All communications literary and artistic matters should 











W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 





Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care, 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


























































THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 


. FOR ALL rue Shite KINDS OF 
FLUATR, a ee 
and Preserving Building bred sen 





HAM HILL STONE. 

 » DOULTING STONE. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(lacorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, 
Fg ‘ The Doulting Stone Co.). 

Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under- 

’ Somerset. — 





and terraces, 
to the Forth Bridge Co. 





SPRAGUE & 00.5 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 


4 & 5, East Harding-street, 


Fetter-Lane, E.C. [Advt. 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METOHIM & SON {orcronce st wrstuixers. 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ig yy 
1907, seis Od post 14. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 (ADV? 








PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, 20. 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING, 


ACID-RBSISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 














ERNEST MATHEWS & CO. 


ST. Many AXE, 
@ LONDON, E.C. 





CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT FOR SLATES AND SLATE BATHS. 


PERMANENT GREEN SLATES, AS USED ON THE LAW COURTS AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINCS. 


ROOFING SLATES 





SLATE SLABWORK 


OF EVERY DESORIPTION, PLAIN AND ENAMELLED' 





MARBLE « ENAMELLED SLATE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


Marble. and Enamelled Sate Laraory Tops and Pitings complet, Sate Citar, Shelves, and Urinals 


a ony ee ser st jai 


‘Head Office ane only City 





MARY RY AXE. £0.” 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIsT. 





bn orn sanry Victoria-street, Bristol 





